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developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
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icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
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well as legislative material in the field 
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United States Policy in the Middle East 


by George V. Allen 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs * 


The area I shall consider tonight is sometimes 
referred to as the Near East and sometimes the 
Middle East. What’s the difference between 
these terms? Brisk discussions are often heard 
onthe subject. The answer, as far as I personally 
am concerned, is that there is no difference. I 
often use them interchangeably. 

You may regard this as a very unprecise way 
for a representative of the Department of State 
tospeak. How can we try to deal with the prob- 
lems of an area when we can’t even decide what to 
call it ? 

Secretary of State Dulles remarked in a speech 
before the American Legion in Miami last week 
that the United States cannot be expected to solve 
all the problems of the world. I would like to 
emphasize his statement with the deepest serious- 
ness. I have no doubt that some of the problems 
that he had in mind are in the very area with which 
I am concerned at the present time. 


Question of Terminology 


Perhaps before long we shall be able to solve 
the problem of terminology of the area at least. 
I wish I could say to you definitely tonight that 
the Near East is Greece and Turkey and the Arab 
States and Israel, and that the Middle East means 
Tran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, and perhaps India, 
but it is not that clear. 

The British, who seem to have coined both 
phrases, Near East and Middle East, confused 
the issues irretrievably during the last war by 
opening an office in Cairo which they called the 
Middle East Supply Center. The British mili- 
tary headquarters there, under General Sir Hugh 





*Address made before the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum on Oct. 17. 
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Maitland Wilson, was also called the Middle East 
Command, and all this was in the principal Arab 
capital; so, naturally, people began to think of 
Cairo and the Arab States, including Palestine, 
as the Middle East. 

Greece and Turkey have come to be considered 
more as a part of Europe, particularly since they 
became members of Nato. The Atlantic Ocean 
seems to have overlapped its borders slightly. 

But with Greece and Turkey as parts of Europe, 
and the Arab States and Israel as parts of the 
Middle East, what’s become of the Near East? 
Perhaps we should list it as a casualty of the 
British War Office. 

The American audience might ask me, but why 
do we have to go along meekly because London 
changes its mind? I don’t know; we're easy- 
going people. 

The present government in London is accused 
from time to time of taking its direction from 
Washington. Mr. Bevan is particularly vocal on 
this point. I offer the foregoing evidence to either 
Mr. Eden or Mr. Attlee the next time they have to 
reply to Mr. Bevan on this subject. We quite often 
follow London’s lead in terminology, if not in 
action. 


Reaction in Iran 

Speaking more seriously of British-American 
relations in the Near and Middle East, I had an 
interesting experience in Iran during 1947. A 
prominent Iranian official, who had been educated 
in an American college in Tehran and who’d been 
thoroughly pro-American at the early part of his 
career, told me that he had become disillusioned 
with the United States and had turned toward the 
Soviet Union, not because he favored either com- 
munism or police-state methods. 
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In fact, his belief in democratic institutions, 
which he had learned at the American college, re- 
mained undiminished. He said that, paradoxical 
as it might seem, his leaning toward Russia was 
solely because his first loyalty and devotion was to 
the sovereignty and independence of his own 
beloved country, Iran. 

I asked him whether he thought the United 
States had any designs on the sovereignty and 
independence of his country. He said he had no 
thought whatever that the United States wanted 
to weaken Iranian sovereignty or independence. 
The trouble was, he said, that he’d come to the 
conclusion, through sad and bitter experience, 
that, when the chips were down, the United States 
would do nothing contrary to the views of Great 
Britain. “I decided,” he said ruefully, “that 
Washington is merely a faint echo of London.” 

I asked him whether history taught him that 
Russia, either Czarist or Communist Russia, had 
shown any particular devotion to Iranian sover- 
eignty and independence. He said he recognized 
perfectly well that Russia would seize Iran with- 
out the slightest compunction if it got a chance. 

Russian desires for warm-water ports in the 
Persian Gulf have been made clear enough since 
the days of Peter the Great. He knew that, as 
recently as November 1940, Russia had informed 
Nazi Germany, in a solemn proposal handed by 
Foreign Minister Molotov to Von Ribbentrop, that 
Soviet territorial ambitions lay south of Russian 
territory in the direction of the Persiar Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean. 

Nevertheless, in the face of these solemn warn- 
ings and the clear lessons of history, he was ad- 
mittedly looking toward Russia, at least tempo- 
rarily, for support in the Iranian dispute with 
Great Britain over oil. He wished he could look 
to the United States for this support, but he was 
convinced that he couldn’t get it. 

I commented to him that his game was not with- 
out certain risks. He said he was well aware of the 
risks involved, but he saw no alternative and he 
was confident that Iran would be able to avoid 
leaning either toward Russia or toward the West 
so strongly or so long that Iran would endanger its 
sovereignty. In fact, he thought that this game 
had enabled Iran to survive in the past. 

My Iranian friend typified a good deal of think- 
ing in the Middle East today. Many of the lead- 
ers of that part of the world are tempted, because 
of irritation with the West over some particular 
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issue, to look toward Russia for assistance. This 
is not a new game in the Middle East. It was 
played long before communism was added as a 
further complicating factor. 

When Russian pressure is predominant or seen 
to be the major threat, Iran looks beseechingly 
toward the West for support. Local quarrels 
within the area frequently determine the momen- 
tary orientation of country X or country Y. 

The Foreign Minister of Greece is reported to 
have said a few days ago that the West might lose 
Greece in the elections next April. He had refer- 
ence, of course, to the Cyprus question, and his im- 
plication was that the Greek people had become 
disillusioned with Great Britain, Turkey, and the 
United States and might turn toward Russia, or at 
least toward neutralism. 


Egypt’s Purchase of Arms 


A few weeks ago the Prime Minister of Egypt, 
Colonel Abdul Kamil Nasser, announced his de- 
cision to purchase arms from Czechoslovakia. His 
first pronouncement on the subject characterized 
the decision as entirely a commercial transaction. 
Egypt had cotton that it could not dispose of. 
Egypt wanted arms. Czechoslovakia needed cot- 
ton and was willing to exchange arms. So the 
deal was made. 

Many Americans thought and still think that 
he was quite justified in making such a commercial 
deal. 





As a sovereign state he could buy arms | 


where he pleased. One of the attributes of sover- | 


eignty is to make your own decisions even at the 
risk of making bad ones. 

Unfortunately, Egypt has not rested its case 
solely on the grounds that its purchase is nothing 
more than a commercial transaction. In a speech 


before a group of Egyptian army officers on Octo- | 


ber 2, Colonel Nasser seemed to justify his trans- 
action on the grounds that the United States, Great 
Britain, and France had engaged in an intrigue 
to keep Egypt weak and to build up Israel. The 
implication of this is that the Western powers are 
bad while the Soviet bloc is “objective.” 

With this line of reasoning, Egypt goes beyond 
the commercial justification and invokes political , 
argumentation. 


Arab-Israel Problems 
During my recent conversations with the Egyp- | 
tian Prime Minister in Cairo, he advanced a line of | 
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reasoning which will come as a surprise, and per- 
haps even as a shock, to most Americans. Colonel 
Nasser indicated clearly his opinion that the West- 
ern powers, including the United States, are guilty 
of a particularly vicious form of imperialism in 
the Middle East today. 

I asked him how he could possibly justify such 
an accusation. In the past 10 years Lebanon and 
Syria have become completely independent, and 
Egypt was at that very moment seeing the last 
foreign soldier in the process of departing from 
its territory, a territory which had been governed 
by foreigners almost continuously since the days 
of Greece and Rome. Imperialism, it seemed to 
me, was everywhere on the wane, especially in the 
Middle East. Moreover, I brought it out that the 
United States had done what it could to hasten 
this process and I reminded Colonel Nasser that 
he himself had expressed his warm appreciation 
for the United States assistance in his efforts to 
obtain Egyptian military control over the Suez 
Canal. 

“That’s quite true,” he said, “and I did welcome 
your aid. But you have more than offset that by 
your support of Israel.” 

It took me some time to understand what con- 
nection there could possibly be between Israel 
and imperialism. Gradually the position, as seen 
by the Arabs, began to penetrate. Their argu- 
ment is that Israel represents a more difficult type 
of colonialism than any they’ve known before. 
It’s true, they say, that Britain ruled Egypt for 
75 years, with governors and troops sent out from 
Britain. Turkey governed Egypt for several cen- 
turies before that, with governors and troops sent 
from Turkey. But the Egyptian people and the 
other Arabs, although not allowed to govern them- 
selves, were at least allowed to continue living in 
their homes and go about their business more or 
less as usual. 

But in the creation of Israel, the Arabs say, the 
Western powers not only established a European 
colony in Arab territory but the world did noth- 
ing to prevent the Israelis from chasing Arab 
inhabitants away from Palestine. Nine hundred 
thousand of them are now refugees, half of them 
living in tents and mud huts, and have been doing 
so for the last 7 years. 

The other half—the Israelis—say that most of 
these refugees left Israel under instructions from 
their own leaders. 

American policy has been trying, in such ways 
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as we could, to achieve a relaxation of the ten- 
sions which unfortunately beset the Middle East 
and, in close collaboration with Great Britain and 
France, to avoid an armaments race in that area. 
Most Americans, both Christians and Jews, un- 
derstand and sympathize fully with the plight of 
the Palestine refugees. 

We are anxious to do everything we possibly 
can to assist them, either through repatriation or 
resettlement, to resume lives of fruitful activity 
and self-respect. 

Arabs generally are inclined to say that Israel 
is primarily an American creation through the 
support given it by the American Government 
and by American Jewry. This allegation, like so 
many in international affairs, is a half-truth. 

Israel, in my own personal opinion, is primarily 
the creation of Adolf Hitler and the insane anti- 
Semites of the Nazi regime. It was only because 
of the unspeakable persecutions and avowed pol- 
icy of genocide carried out by the Nazis that many 
Americans, both Jewish and Gentile, came to the 
reluctant conclusion that the remnant of the Jew- 
ish race in Europe needed a state of its own to 
be safe from such brutality. 

But, say the Arabs, why choose an Arab land 
to give them refuge? If you Americans are so 
concerned about their fate, why don’t you let them 
enter the United States? But the ardent Zionists 
of Europe didn’t want to come to the United 
States. With deep religious fervor they wanted 
to return to the land from which their ancestors 
had been dispersed almost 2,000 years ago. They 
were willing, they said, to live there peacefully, 
side by side with their Arab cousins. It was the 
Arabs, they recall, who started the war of 1947 
and tried to run the Zionists into the sea. 


U.S. Position 

So the argument goes on. We shall hear from 
both sides of this bitterly contested dispute to- 
night. Your question and mine is,.“What should 
the United States do about the matter?” 

There’s one thing most certainly that we shall 
not and cannot do—we will not promote hostili- 
ties or an armaments race in the area. We shall 
endeavor to look the facts in the face as squarely 
and as honestly as we can. 

It would be easy if the situation were all black 
and white, but it’s not. Extremists in Israel would 
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like to expand their present boundaries. Arab 
extremists would still like to drive the million 
and a half Israelis into the sea. 

Referring again to Mr. Dulles’ statement in 
Miami, the United States cannot solve all the 
problems of the world, but we can do our level 
best to help solve them, and our efforts and in- 


fluence are not small. It’s sometimes felt that we 
haven’t tried hard enough. Perhaps this is true, 
but I’ll remind you that throughout the past 2 
years the American Government, acting through 
Ambassador Eric Johnston, has made every pos- 
sible effort to achieve an equitable settlement of 
the waters of the Jordan River. 

Mr. Dulles made basic suggestions on August 
26 for the progress toward an overall settlement of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute.? Tranquillity and eco- 
nomic progress, not war and bloodshed, are what 
we seek in the Middle East. 

We shall not be discouraged by setbacks, nor 
shall we allow emotions or annoyance to prevent 
us from dealing justly and fairly as God gives us 
ability to determine justice and fairness. 

With courage and determination we shall see 
this job through. 


Talks With Congressional Leaders 
Before Geneva Meeting 
Press release 611 dated October 20 

Secretary Dulles met with a representative 
group of Senators and Representatives on October 
20 to discuss the forthcoming Geneva meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the United States, United 
Kingdom, France, and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

The Secretary reviewed the three points of the 
“Directive of the Heads of Government of the 
Four Powers to the Foreign Ministers” issued at 
the “summit” meeting last July: European se- 
curity and Germany, disarmament, and the 
development of contacts between East and West.’ 

The meeting was held in conformity with the 
practice of the Administration to keep Congress 
informed of developments in the international 
field and to consult with Members of Congress on 
matters of foreign policy. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
*Tbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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Departure of U.S. Delegation to 
Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 
Press release 613 dated October 21 


The Foreign Ministers conference to which I go 
is designed, as President Eisenhower said last 
July, to translate the generalities of the Geneva 
“summit” conference into specific agreements, 
That, he said, is when real conciliation and some 
giving on each side will be necessary. 

The United States delegation will act in that 
spirit. 

We shall seek the reunification of Germany 
within a framework of European security. The 





-— 


Publication on Summit Conference 


The Geneva Conference of Heads of Government, 
July 18-23, 1955 (publication 6046). The pamphlet 
contains texts of the Geneva conference papers 
which had been published previously, principal | 
statements by President Eisenhower and Secretary | 
Dulles, texts of notes exchanged in preparation for | 
the conference, addresses made by the President be- | 
fore and after the conference, and news conference | 

| 


| 
| 
The Department of State on October 20 released | 


statements on the subject by Secretary Dulles. Cop- 
ies are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (85 cents). 
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Western powers, including the Federal Republic 
of Germany, are ready to meet every legitimate 
Russian concern for security. Fortunately, secu- 
rity for Russians is not inconsistent with justice 
for Germans. Indeed, we doubt that in the long 
run security is ever gained by perpetuating a 
grave injustice like the division of Germany. 

We shall seek to advance the cause of disarma- 
ment with which the United Nations is dealing, 
and we are ready to promote contacts between 
East and West which will advance understand- 
ing and fellowship and the cause of peace. 

I go with the backing of the President and of 
congressional leaders, and, I believe, of our peo- 
ple. I am very grateful for this support. Our 
delegation will seek to carry worthily its heavy 
responsibilities and to express competently the as- 
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pirations of our people for peace, justice, and 
freedom for all. 

I realize that this conference has serious impli- 
cations. The foundations for it were built by the 
Heads of Government themselves. If we cannot 
build on that foundation, then many high hopes 
will have to be discarded. If, as I believe, we 
can build on that foundation, even modestly, then 
it will be good for all the world and we can look 
to the future with renewed confidence. 


MEMBERS OF U.S. DELEGATION 


Secretary Dulles, U.S. Representative 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
Harold E. Stassen, Special Assistant to the President 


Coordinator 
Douglas MacArthur II, Counselor, Department of State 


Deputy coordinator 
Jacob D. Beam, Department of State 


Principal advisers 

Charles E. Bohlen, Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 

Robert R. Bowie, Assistant Secretary of State for Policy 
Planning 

Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of Defense 

William H. Jackson, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 

Thrustou B. Morton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations 

Herman Phleger, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Assistants 

Roderic L. O’Connor, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State 

Col. Carey A. Randall, Military Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense 


Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 
Press release 606 dated October 18 

Secretary Dulles: I thought that before you put 
questions to me I might tell you a little bit about 
my plans for the next few days. I am leaving 
late this afternoon for Denver, where I expect to 
see the President again tomorrow morning some- 
time and go over the final plans for Geneva. I 
shall be back here for the National Security Coun- 
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cil meeting on Thursday morning and Cabinet 
on Friday morning, and on Friday afternoon I 
expect to leave for Europe. I shall go first to 
Rome and leave Rome in time to get to Paris late 
Sunday afternoon or early Sunday evening. Then 
we will have our meetings with the Working 
Group on Geneva on Monday and Tuesday. On 
Wednesday there is a meeting of the Nato Council 
at the ministerial level to go over the preparations 
for Geneva with them. Then the Geneva meeting 
itself starts on Thursday of next week, the 27th. 
Now, if you have any questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us why you are 
going to Rome? 

A. I am going to Rome because of my desire 
to have a little more time to talk over common 
problems with the Italian Government. They 
have invited me to do so, and I am very happy 
to respond favorably. They have a particular 
interest in many matters that we also are con- 
cerned with, and they are of course very much 
interested in the possible developments at Geneva. 


Geneva Foreign Ministers Meeting 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Vice President Nixon said 
yesterday that the Geneva conference holds more 
promise than any conference in the last 10 years. 
Do you share that optimism? 


A. Well, I share the view which I think he had 
in his mind, which is that there is, I think, more 
chance of some practical steps being taken as a 
result of this Geneva conference than has been 
the case at other recent conferences. The “sum- 
mit” conference at Geneva of the Heads of Gov- 
ernment was not designed to be in any sense an 
action conference. It was stated in the invitation 
that the first conference, the Heads of Govern- 
ment, would be the first stage and that the subse- 
quent meetings of the Foreign Ministers would be 
the second stage at which the spirit of Geneva 
would be sought to be translated into actual deeds. 
So that, as the President said when he came back 
from Geneva, the acid test is going to be what 
happens at the Foreign Ministers conference. I 
believe that there is a reasonable chance of some 
progress of a practical nature being made along 
the lines of the three items of our agenda. 


Q. How long do you expect to stay in Geneva? 


A. Well, it is not possible to fix those things 


precisely in advance. I would suppose that the 
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conference would last somewhere around 3 weeks, 
a little more or a little less. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you reconcile the view 
of hope that you have just indicated with the 
so-called deterioration of the Geneva spirit after 
the conference in July and your warnings and the 
President’s warnings and others that the Russians 
may have not changed so fundamentally as we 
might have hoped? 


A. I don’t think that there is any conflict or 
inconsistency of the positions. It is quite true 
that hopes were aroused in many quarters from 
the meetings of the Heads of Government which 
went beyond the practical possibilities. I do not 
think that either the President or I ever shared 
those extreme hopes. Now, what has happened 
since then has been a disillusionment to some. 
I would not say that it has been a particular dis- 
illusionment to me or to the President. In other 
words, I think that the possibilities which are in 
this second-stage conference at Geneva are about 
as good as we thought they would be when we left 
the summit conference in Geneva. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you had a session yesterday, 
I believe, with Walter Reuther and George Meany. 
Did anything come out of that of significance on 
world news on Geneva? 

A. No. It is not the purpose of these meetings, 
which occur rather periodically—and I hope they 
will continue to be periodic—to arrive at any 
decisions. We just talk things over, and I thought 
it would be useful to hear their views before going 
to Geneva. They have views on some of these 
problems and also on some related problems which, 
while not actually on the agenda for Geneva, will 
perhaps come up for discussion, such as the ques- 
tion of relations to dependent territories and 
matters of that sort. I was very glad to get their 
views. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your last press conference 
you said you expect substantial progress on the 
German problem. Do you still expect it? And 
on what do you base your expectations? 


A. Well, I think I said, and I still would repeat, 
that I hope and expect that there will be a substan- 
tial progress made toward the unification of Ger- 
many. I said I did not expect that the unification 
of Germany would be accomplished at this meet- 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1955, p. 606. 
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ing or that indeed its accomplishment would le 
assured at this meeting. But I believe that the 
various proposals which will be put forward on 
both sides will bring us nearer together and that 
they will advance and not retard the unification of 
Germany. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, have you received any indi- 
cation from the Russians that is not publicly 
known that they are willing to take a more flev- 
ible stand on the German issue? 


A. No. My conclusions are based on my analy- 
sis of the situation, not based upon any tipoff or 
indication from the Soviet authorities. 


Middle East Question 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports that, 
if the Middle East question is raised in Geneva, 
the Soviets might suggest that they join the three- 
power declaration of 1950? and possibly even some 
organizations in the Middle East. Would you 
give us your views on this question? 


A. I have not heard that suggested. As you 
know, I have previously told you, I discussed this 





Middle East situation twice with Mr. Molotov in | 


New York, and no such suggestion was made by 
him at either of those meetings, nor has any such 
suggestion been made to us since then. 

Q. Do you plan to discuss Middle Eastern ques- 
tions in Geneva with Mr. Molotov next week? 


A. Well, as you know, that is not on the agenda, 


—EEE 


and it will not come up, as far as we can now | 
foresee, as a matter of formal discussion at the | 


conference itself, although of course it is always 
permissible, I suppose, for the Foreign Minis- 
ters to put a new item on the agenda if all of them 
want to do so. But what I would think is quite 


as a byproduct to these conferences, that subject | 


would come up. 

Q. Would you raise the subject if Mr. Molotov 
didn’t raise the subject? Would we take the ini- 
tiative? 

A. Well, I would be disposed to, I think. I 
have done it twice, and the third time might have 
more luck than the first two. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in regard to that May 1950 
tripartite declaration, it was really the Ambassa- 


? For text, see ibid., June 15, 1958, p. 834 (footnote). 
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dor of the Israeli Government who seems to take 
the position that it places upon the Western pow- 
ers acommitment or an obligation to furnish Israel 
arms to match the arms the Communists may be 
providing to the Egyptian Government and other 
Arabic governments. Do you interpret that decla- 
ration of 1950 in that way? 


A. I do not think that one can draw very cer- 
tain conclusions merely from the terms of the 
declaration itself. You have got to apply the 
declaration to the facts, and to some extent the 
facts are still obscure, as they were when [I last 
talked with you. The declaration in general has, 
as far as arms are concerned, two broad concepts : 
one, that it is desirable to avoid a serious im- 
balance of power, the other, that it is desirable 
to avoid an armaments race. Both thoughts are, 
as I recall, implicit in the declaration, perhaps 
explicit. Now, we do not yet know or cannot 
yet judge the military significance of the arrange- 
ment that has been made between the Government 
of Egypt and the authorities in Czechoslovakia 
with reference to arms, as do we neither know yet 
the full quantity or the kinds or the quality. You 
know, this business of secondhand arms is a busi- 
ness which is very difficult to appraise accurately. 
Of course the countries with large armaments are 
constantly discarding the old types and replacing 
them with new. Now, the actual value of the dis- 
cards is something which is not always easy to 
judge, and we are not yet in a position to form 
any clear judgment as to whether what is taking 
place is going to increase importantly the mili- 
tary potential of the Egyptian armed forces. 


Exchanges With Soviet Union 
Q. Mr. Secretary, VF W National Commander 


an Murphy quotes you as saying, “It might have been 


better not to have brought to the United States 
the Russian farm delegation.” Can you com- 
ment on that? 


A. No. I don’t even recall having said it, 


| although if Commander Murphy said I said it, I 


would accept his recollection of our talk. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that it would 
have been better if the Soviet Union farm delega- 
tion had not come? 


A. I felt that there were certain aspects of that 


trip which were undesirable. I refer particularly 


to some of the emotionalism that was incident to 
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the trip and which I thought might not give a 
very good impression back in the Soviet Union. 
But I suppose we will have to get used to those 
things and these first manifestations will prob- 
ably not go on repeating themselves. 


Q. As a general principle, do you disagree that 
exchanges of groups, such as the housing group, 
are desirable? 


A. I think on the whole the exchanges are 
probably desirable. 

Q. Mr. Meany has said several times that he is 
against exchanging labor groups between the two. 
Do you agree with him on that? 

A. We did not discuss that. He did not tell me 
that, and it didn’t come up at all; so I do not 
know what reasons he has for that. 


Status of Geneva Talks With Red China 

Q. Mr. Secretary, will you tell us something 
about your talk Saturday [October 15| with Mr. 
[V. HK. Krishna] Menon and particularly whether 
the prospects of a higher level talk between the 
United States and Red China was discussed? 


A. He brought up the subject and I expressed 
to him the view, which I have elsewhere expressed, 
that this meeting at Geneva was arranged to dis- 
cuss matters of direct concern to our two countries, 
and I think that the possibilities of that meeting 
ought to be fully explored and exhausted before 
there is consideration given to a possible second 
meeting. And so far, we have not, I think, nearly 
exhausted the possibilities of this present meeting. 


Q. Can you tell us something about the status 
of those talks, Mr. Secretary? 


A. The status is, I think, known. I will try to 
recapitulate it. As a result of discussion of the 
first item on the agenda, that is, the return of civil- 
ians on the two sides who want to come back, an 
agreement was reached that they were entitled to 
come back and would be allowed expeditiously to 
exercise that right. And certain arrangements 
were made with the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of India to facilitate the exercise of 
that right of return. There have been a certain 
number of United States citizens who, in pursu- 
ance of that agreement, have been allowed to 
return; certain others so far have not been allowed 
to exercise the right which they were supposed 
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to have expeditiously. And we are now, however, 
going on to deal with item two of the agenda, while 
reserving the right to reopen item one at any time 
if it does not seem that the agreement is being 
carried out in good faith. Under item two the 
question of renunciation of force has been dis- 
cussed and the question of trade embargo is to be 
discussed. I think the next meeting is on Thurs- 
day this week [October 20]. 


Q. The discussions are on the substance—you 
are discussing these questions themselves? 

A. Yes. J should add that the question of a 
further meeting has also been raised by the Chi- 
nese at Geneva. 

Q. Could you give us their reaction during these 


preliminary stages to the renunciation of the use 
of force? 


A. No. I’m sorry, I can’t do that because the 
understanding we have is that the substance of 


The Problem of Peace—Ten Questions on 


Communist Intentions in the Far East 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs ? 


The peoples of the world long for peace, for 
relief from anxiety and tension, for the assurance 
that they shall escape the frightful slaughter, 
suffering, and destruction of another world war— 
a war which in these days of nuclear weapons 
would probably spell the end of civilization as 
we know it. There can be no doubt that the prob- 
lem of peace is by all odds the problem now 
weighing most heavily on the heart of man. 

In considering this problem of peace I should 
like to take a quick look at the main current of 
events as it moves in the world today with special 
reference to the Far East, the area with which my 
official responsibilities are primarily concerned. 

In so doing, I should like to be able to report 
to you that we stand on the threshold of a happier 


* Address made on Oct. 15 at Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C. 
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what is said at these meetings will not be reported 
by either side except by mutual agreement. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on this question of a further 
meeting at Geneva, is this the high-level meeting 
which the Chinese Communists seem to want? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Sir, do you expect the China talks to go om 
while the Foreign Ministers meeting ts also wn 
progress in Geneva? 


A. I would expect so, yes. 


Department Employees 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been some reports 
that two employees of the State Department have 
been disciplined in connection with the early re- 
lease of the Yalta papers. Is there anything to 
that? 


A. I don’t know anything about that one way 
or another. 








era. Lately we have seen flashes of light from a | 
hitherto darkened shore. Mankind is eager to in- 
terpret them as flashes of good will that can be | 
converted into a steady beam of true communica- | 
tion and understanding. I know you will agree 
that if we are to have real hope we must look at | 
the facts frankly and fearlessly. Only at our | 
grave peril could we permit our longing to cloud | 
our judgment or our reason. All that we are and | 
value is at stake on our decision as to the meaning | 
of these flashes. 

Many of you, I am sure, have read of the ancient | 
art of wrecking as practiced in an earlier time by | 
some of the less scrupulous villagers of the world’s 
seacoasts. At night these wreckers would tie 4| 
lantern on a horse’s head and ride along the beach. | 
Unwary mariners who sighted the bobbing light, 
thinking it another ship sailing a safe channel, | 
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would be lured to their destruction in the shoal 
water. Death from miscalculation was neither 
more nor less pleasant a prospect then than now. 

It is too soon to know whether the Communist 
signals of good will contain substance or whether 
they are false signals to lure and to lull. And 
until we do know, we must not, we cannot, let 
down our guard. 

The “summit” conference last summer produced 
a phrase—the spirit of Geneva—that means many 
things to many men. To some it means appease- 
ment; to others, a new era of brighter hope for 
true peace in our time. 

To appraise the spirit of Geneva realistically, 
however, I think it must be said that it means 
neither of those choices but something else. The 
spirit of Geneva was compounded in part from 
the strength of the free nations of the world and 
in part from the inner problems and stresses of 
the Communist world. It is no cure-all, neither 
isita sellout. It is an exploratory step designed 
to see if it is possible to find solutions for the press- 
ing problems that exist between the free world 
and the Communist world. 

We have had sufficient experience with the 
Soviet orbit over the last 38 years to make us pro- 
ceed with caution. Within the past decade we 
have had the painful experience of seeing our 
wartime ally systematically violate wartime 
agreements almost before the ink on the documents 
was dry. We have seen Communists use every 
weapon in their arsenal—propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, subversion, naked armed aggression—in 
efforts to gain their ends. 

We cannot be other than cautious. You will 
remember Lenin’s own justification for Commu- 
nist zigzag tactics. Lenin pictured the party as 
a man ascending a steep, unexplored mountain 
who reaches an impossible obstacle to forward 
motion. Then, Lenin said, the man “has to turn 
back, descend, seek another path, longer, perhaps, 
but one which will enable him to reach the 
summit.” 

Lenin’s “summit,” as we all know, is the de- 
struction of free institutions and domination of 
the wreckage by international communism. It is 
this philosophy that makes us withhold judgment 
on present Soviet intentions. Unless and until we 
see something more positive than words, we can- 
not be lulled by a dream of peace. 

Peace is one of the most stirring words in the 
English language, but it also can be one of the 
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most deceptive under present circumstances. 
Peace at any price is not peace at all. By adopt- 
ing such a principle, we could guarantee a peace- 
ful world tomorrow, but what kind of a world 
would it be? A police state, a silent world of 
subjugation where no free voice is ever heard. 

At Philadelphia in August, President Eisen- 
hower warned America against complacency and 
the idol of a false peace.? He said: 

. . there can be no true peace which involves acceptance 
of a status quo in which we find injustice to many nations, 
repressions of human beings on a gigantic scale, and with 
constructive effort paralyzed in many areas by fear... . 
The peace we want—the product of understanding and 
agreement and law among nations—is an enduring inter- 
national environment based on justice and security. It 
will reflect enlightened self-interest. It will foster the 
concentration of human energy—individual and organ- 
ized—for the advancement of human standards in all the 
areas of mankind’s material, intellectual, and spiritual 
life. 


Purpose of Summit Conference 

The Heads of State who met at Geneva were 
under no illusion that they could resolve at a sin- 
gle encounter the problems that beset the world. 
All that they undertook to do, all that common- 
sense and prudence recommended as being within 
immediate reach, was to explore, in a conciliatory 
spirit, various new paths leading toward the pos- 
sible solution of these difficulties. 

No substantive agreements were arrived at con- 
cerning any of the stubborn, brooding issues that 
constitute the cold war. There was agreement 
only upon how these issues would henceforth be 
taken up. The issues still remain. No easy or 
early solutions are in sight. So the true summit, 
and I do not mean the summit of Lenin’s distorted 
dream, still lies beyond. The upper slopes, in all 
their formidable aspects, will be tackled at the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers late this month. 

Nothing could be more dangerous to the future 
order and stability of the world than the assump- 
tion that the Geneva discussions have in some way 
sanctified the present state of things. To believe 
that would be to believe that the community of free 
nations has accepted as a continuing and unalter- 
able fact of life the perpetuation of basic injustices 
that disfigure all too grievously the countenance of 
mankind. The denial of independence to many 
peoples having long, proud histories of national 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 375. 
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existence and the subjugation of millions to a con- 
dition which by civilized standards is indistin- 
guishable from slavery cannot be perpetuated. 

There was no acquiescence in these abhorrent 
situations by the Western powers at Geneva. On 
the contrary. The statements of the West made 
unmistakably clear to the Soviet leaders their con- 
victions that the righting of these wrongs was an 
indispensable precondition to a genuine easement 
of world tensions. 

The United States will never sanction, for the 
sake of temporary accommodation, or any other 
reason, the fastening of a machine-made system of 
government upon others whose desires have not 
been consulted and whose consent has not been 
freely given. 

This is the heart of the matter. The issues that 
divide us go far beyond a competition of strategic 
geography. The world that we are given to work 
and strive in stands apart in its separate concep- 
tions of the nature and meaning of life, of the 
place of man in relation to the state and, indeed, 
of his relationship to God. It is this conflict of 
philosophy and government that everywhere cuts 
across the specific problems before us. 

Let me address myself now to the Far East. 
There, as in Europe and the Middle East, are many 
questions which must be answered by the Commu- 
nists before we can prudently indulge in relaxa- 
tion. 

The United States continues to be portrayed to 
Asian peoples by Communist propagandists as a 
gang of unscrupulous conspirators seeking to 
dominate and enslave (this refers, mind you, to 
our assistance programs) the millions of Asians 
to whose freedom and prosperity we have dedicated 
such a substantial portion of our national 
resources. 

We continue to hear threats to use force for the 
attainment of political objectives. There seems to 
be a kinship between the current Communist 
tactics and the man who explained to his friends 
that he was hitting himself on the head with a 
hammer because it felt so good when he stopped. 
Are we then to open our arms in unquestioning 
gratitude each time there is a lull in the hostile 
hammer blows? 

As we survey the Far East in a search for signs 
that communism has indeed turned a new leaf, 
what are some of the questions to which we should 
like answers? 
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Americans Detained in China 


Since the Red rulers came to power in Peiping, 
many of our citizens in China have been seized on 
the flimsiest of pretexts and subjected to physical 
and mental tortures in Communist prisons, 
Others, during weary months and years of waiting, 
have been denied permission to leave the country, 
Since August 1, our Ambassador to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Alexis Johnson, has been negotiating pa- 
tiently and firmly at Geneva with a representative 
of the Chinese Communists in an effort, first of 
all, to bring about the release of 41 Americans long 
desiring to return home and forcibly prevented 
from doing so. 

Some of these Americans have now been re- 
leased. But there remain 19 others, 18 held in 
prison and one under house arrest.’ Although 
falsely branded as criminals by the Communists, 
most of these people are missionaries who went to 
China in order to devote their lives to bringing 
spiritual and physical comfort to the Chinese peo- 
ple. All are reputable, representative American 
citizens. Their arrest and mistreatment cannot be 
condoned under any civilized standard of conduct. | 

As a result of the present Geneva negotiations, 
the Chinese Communists announced publicly on | 
September 10 that these Americans have a right 
to return home. They have also pledged to take 
measures so that these Americans may “expedi- | 
tiously” exercise that right. Yet today, more | 
than a month after that pledge was given, not a! 
single one of these i9 Americans has been released. | 
We continue to hope and expect that the Commv- 
nists will carry out their promise. 

Therefore, our first question must be, When will 
the Communists fulfill their pledge and release the| 
remainder of our mistreated countrymen? 


* For names of the Americans and a partial list of those 
who have been released, see ibid., Sept. 19, 1955, p. 457 
(footnote), and Sept. 26, 1955, p. 489 (footnote). Since 
publication of the latter list, the following have left Com: | 
munist China: Emma Angelina Barry, Miss Eva Stella} 
Du Gay, Robert Howard Parker, and Mrs. Pieter Huizer, | 
all of whom reached Hong Kong on Sept. 26; Mr. and Mrs.: 
Howard Lischke Ricks, who arrived in Japan from Shang: 
hai on Oct. 18; and Mrs. Nadeshda M. Romanoff, Irene 
Romanoff, Harriet Mills, and the Rev. Armand Prouls, 
who reached Hong Kong on Oct. 31. Miss Mills and Mr. 
Proulx were the first Americans released pursuant to the | 
agreed announcement of Sept. 10 (for text, see ibid., Sept. 
19, 1955, p. 456). { 


| 
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Elections in Viet-Nam 


Another question relates to Viet-Nam, now un- 
happily divided into two parts as a result of the 
Geneva conference of July 1954 which brought 
an uneasy peace to this land long troubled by 
foreign-supported Communist guerrilla warfare. 
The northern half of the country is under the iron 
control of the Communist Viet Minh; the southern 
portion, under the guidance of anti-Communist 
nationalist Prime Minister Diem, is steadily pro- 
gressing on the difficult road toward full-fledged 
modern democratic statehood. 

By May 1955, date of the total Red takeover in 
North Viet-Nam, more than 600,000 refugees of 
all creeds had fled southward to freedom. In 
this exodus from Communist slavery the United 
States Navy played an enormous role, making 
hundreds of trips from Haiphong to the sanctuary 
of Free Viet-Nam south of the 17th parallel. Viet 
Minh propaganda warned these refugees they 
would suffer torture, starvation, and death at the 
hands of the Americans. The dream of freedom 
triumphed nonetheless, and was attained. Food 
and medicine and kindness aboard U.S. Navy 
transports washed away fear. The chief wish of 
the rescued was then to tell the unfortunates left 
behind of the falseness of the Communist predic- 
tions and the wonders of American treatment. 

These refugees, along with the millions of their 
countrymen in Free Viet-Nam, aspire toward uni- 
fication of their country in liberty, as a sovereign 
state pursuing its destiny free of all foreign domi- 
nation. These millions are passionately opposed 
to communism and to any scheme for unification 
under communism. They are consequently highly 
skeptical of the interzonal elections scheduled 
under the Geneva Agreement for July 1956. The 
Free Vietnamese strongly doubt that such elections 
could be held under genuinely free conditions in 
Viet Minh-held territory. Red-style elections in 
the more populous north, accompanied by thought 
control, distortion of the facts, coercion, and in- 
timidation, would unquestionably produce a Com- 
munist victory, thus achieving by seemingly legal 
means the subjugation of Free Viet-Nam to Com- 
munist slavery. Elections under totally free con- 
ditions would, on the other hand, undoubtedly re- 
sult in a unified and independent nation. 

So my second question is, 7s it possible to ob- 
tain in North Viet-Nam the necessary conditions 
for a free expression of the national will through 
general elections? 
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Threat to Formosa 


Perhaps the gravest question of the Far Eastern 
area relates to the Chinese Communists’ attitude 
toward Taiwan, a link of great strategic impor- 
tance in the chain of island defenses in the Western 
Pacific. In defiance of world opinion, the Chinese 
Communists continue to threaten the use of force 
to bring under Communist domination this island 
now occupied by the National Government of 
China and protected by a mutual defense treaty 
with the United States. Our Government has 
espoused the entirely reasonable principle of the 
renunciation of the use of force to implement 
policies in this area, as elsewhere. Acceptance of 
this principle does not involve the justice or in- 
justice of conflicting claims. It only involves 
recognizing and abiding by accepted standards of 
conduct under international law. It is a prin- 
ciple which reflects the universal view of the civil- 
ized community of nations. It has found expres- 
sion in the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Kellogg-Briand treaties, and the U.N. Char- 
ter. The principle has been accepted by all re- 
sponsible governments of the world. 

“We hope,” Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said in addressing the American Legion 
at Miami on October 10, “that the Chinese Com- 
munists will accept for themselves this ‘renuncia- 
tion of force’ principle. Until now they have 
largely lived by thesword. They came into power 
through violent revolution. They moved into 
Korea to fight the United Nations Command. 
They took Tibet by force. They allied themselves 
with force in Indochina. But perhaps they are 
now beginning to see that persistence in the use of 
force will surely bring disaster.” 

So we ask yet another question, Ave the Chinese 
Communists and the fifth columns they control 
prepared to renounce the use of force as a means 
to obtain political objectives? 


Violations of Korean Armistice 


Our questions continue to mount as we range 
farther along the perimeter of the great Asian 
land mass which the Communists now dominate. 

The fighting in Korea ended with the signature 
of the Armistice in July 1953. The Armistice 
was designed to preserve the military balance 
until a political conference could arrange for the 
unification of Korea. What has happened? 
From the day the Armistice was signed the Com- 
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munists have openly flouted it. They have brought 
into North Korea some 450 aircraft and other 
combat material in direct violation of its terms. 
They have consistently failed to make the required 
reports to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission. Through the two Communist members 
of the Commission—Poland and Czechoslovakia— 
they have prevented the Commission from making 
adequate inspections in North Korea. Despite 
propaganda about withdrawal of Chinese Com- 
munist armies, they still keep over 400,000 Chinese 
Communist troops in North Korea. 

Nor is their record of performance on unifica- 
tion any better. The Communist radio talks much 
about their desire to unify Korea. But when the 
United Nations tried to negotiate a political set- 
tlement at Geneva in 1954, they insisted on terms 
which would have meant Communist domination 
of all of Korea. In contrast, our own position is 
clear, simple, and forthright. We only want a 
unified, independent, and democratic Korea. We 
believe it can be achieved through genuinely free 
elections under United Nations supervision for 
representatives in the National Assembly propor- 
tionate to the native population of Korea. 

So I ask, Ave the Communists prepared to ob- 
serve the Armistice they signed? Are they pre- 
pared to withdraw their forces and renounce their 
aggression in Korea? Are they willing to agree 
to hold genuinely free elections in Korea under 
United Nations supervision? 


Threat to Southeast Asia 


A fifth question concerns the Kingdom of Laos, 
a small, strategically located nation of some 2 mil- 
lion people. Beset by the myriad problems of the 
newly independent state, Laos must also cope with 
a serious threat to its territorial integrity posed by 
the Viet Minh-sponsored Pathet Lao. These Com- 
munist-controlled rebels, in flagrant violation of 
the Geneva Agreement on the Cessation of Hostili- 
ties in Laos, continue to defy the Royal Govern- 
ment by refusing to permit the restoration of the 
Government’s administration in two northern 
provinces. They have resorted to military at- 
tacks against National Army outposts in the area. 
Conversations between the Lao Government and 
Pathet Lao leaders, under the auspices of the 
International Control Commission, are now being 
held in an attempt to reach a political settlement 
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by peaceful means and thus eliminate this source 
of instability and infection in Southeast Asia. 

Thus we ask the question, W2ll the Communists 
adhere to their numerous pledges to respect the 
independence, sovereignty, unity, and territorial 
integrity of other states, by permitting Laos to 
solve its problems unhindered by foreign inter- 
vention in its internal affairs? 

A little to the west is Cambodia, where the Com- 
munists continue to seek by infiltration and by 
hostile propaganda the subversion of another state 
whose independence has been newly won. 

Again we ask, Will the Communists cease in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Cambodia? 

In neighboring Malaya and Singapore the pop- 
ulation is trying to move sensibly and peacefully 
toward autonomy and self-government with the 
assistance of Great: Britain. It is an area of 
special concern to the Western World because its 
population, preponderantly of Chinese origin, has 
been the target of aggressively organized subver- 
sion, backed by armed warfare. 

Our question, Are the Communists willing to 
accord freedom and independence to this rich land 
by peaceful and orderly progress? 

In Thailand, to the north, subversive agents of 
communism have also been active. Communist 
China harbors a renegade former premier who has 
called upon the people of Thailand to overthrow 
their free government and substitute communism 
under the domination of Red China. 

Will the Communists put an end to this type 
of meddling? 

The other new nations of Asia—the Philippines, 
Indonesia, and Burma—all have had to deal with 
Communist infiltration and armed _ uprising. 
Fortunately they have been successful in throwing 
off this brazen challenge to their dearly won inde- 
pendence from colonial status. 

Can we be assured that communism will re- 
nounce its aim of substituting a new type of 
colonial domination for that which has been 
discarded ? 

Closest to us geographically, Japan is rebuild- 
ing after the disaster of war. Despite the grave 
economic difficulties which Japan faces, it is a 
rich prize which the Communists covet. At first, 
after the peace treaty, they tried to gain their 
ends through bloody riots. These failed. Now 
they have turned to insidious subversion and 
popular-front tactics. They are trying to lure 
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Japan into weakening her ties with the United 
States and the other free nations of the world. 

Once more the question is, Wl the Commu- 
nists refrain from efforts to dominate Japan and 
subvert her freedom? 


U.S. Policy in Asia 

In asking these questions concerning Commu- 
nist intentions toward the nations of Asia, we do 
so in full awareness that we also on our part have 
an obligation not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any country. We have adopted a policy of 
supporting and assisting the free nations of Asia 
who seek help in achieving economic, political, 
and military strength because we have learned at 
great cost that freedom is indivisible. Its main- 
tenance everywhere is vital to the freedom of all, 
including our own, which, when all has been said 
and done, is the real objective of our national 
policy. 

The countries of free Asia and the men who 
lead them are faced with formidable problems. 
All suffer from various degrees of poverty, short- 
age of educational facilities, from poor public 
health. Perhaps most important, the great ma- 
jority lack experience in solving problems of 
organization. Most of the newly established na- 
tions have natural resources which could, if prop- 
erly developed, bring a really new world to 
several hundred million people. Most of the 
leaders of Asia are thoroughly aware of the needs 
of their people and see their task as one of pre- 
serving their cherished national independence 
while bringing their idle resources into play for 
the benefit of their countrymen. The sole pur- 
pose of our mutual aid programs is to help them 
in this task. 

Our hopes for Asia are no different now from 
what they were after the Boxer Rebellion, when 
we alone refused territorial or other special privi- 
leges from prostrate China and instead devoted 
the indemnity owed to us to the education of 
young Chinese so that they might better serve 
their own country. What we want in Asia is 
what we want everywhere—a world made up of 
independent, responsible, democratic countries 
Whose governments are devoted to the peaceful 
development of their own territory and to the wel- 
fare and personal freedom of their own people. 
We want this because it is the only kind of world 
in which the values we put above life can endure. 
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We have committed ourselves to explore every 
avenue for the relaxation of world tensions. We 
will seek permanent peace by every honorable 
means, but we are well aware that peace cannot 
be found through surrender of principle. If we 
insist upon answers to certain unanswered ques- 
tions before tearing down our protective fences, 
we are being neither belligerent nor provocative. 

I need not tell you that the American people 
do not want war with any nation. It is my con- 
viction that no people anywhere wish for war. 
If political leaders everywhere would be willing 
to abide by the wishes of their people, I am sure 
that the unanswered questions which cast such 
ominous shadows today would be answered, ten- 
sions would disappear, and all of us could, at long 
last, once more go about the business of creating a 
happier and a better world. 


Termination of Guatemalan 
Trade Agreement Proclamation 


White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 17 

The President on October 17 signed a proclama- 
tion terminating as of October 15, 1955, the procla- 
mation of May 16, 1936, which prceclaimed the 
bilateral trade agreement entered into by the 
United States and the Republic of Guatemala on 
April 24, 1936. 

The termination of the 1936 proclamation is the 
final step in giving effect to the termination of the 
agreement, by mutual consent, as proposed by the 
Guatemalan Government on August 2 and ac- 
cepted by the.United States on September 28, 1955. 

The announcement of the termination of the 
agreement effective on October 15, made by the 
Department of State on September 30, 1955, con- 
tains the text of the notes exchanged between the 
two Governments.” 


PROCLAMATION 3117? 


WHEREAS, under the authority vested in him by section 
350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by the act 
of June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930” (48 Stat. 943), the President of the United 
States entered into a trade agreement with the President 
of the Republic of Guatemala on April 24, 1936 (49 Stat. 
3990), and proclaimed such trade agreement by proclama- 
tion of May 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 3989) ; and 

WuHereas the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the Republic of Guatemala 


1 BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1955, p. 577. 
790 Fed. Reg. 7925. 
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have agreed to terminate the said trade agreement effec- 
tive October 15, 1955; and 

WuerEas the said section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, authorizes the President to terminate, 
in whole or in part, any proclamation carrying out a trade 
agreement entered into under such section: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including the said section 350 (a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim that the said 
proclamation dated May 16, 1936, shall be terminated as of 
the close of October 14, 1955. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 


Freedom, Responsibility, and Law 


by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
US. Representative to the United Nations + 


To come to this great university to receive the 
eminent and valuable distinction of your honor- 
ary degree is an event in my life as memorable 
as it is unique, and I thank you. 

Your exercises today are addressed to three 
great ideas which are expressed in the words 
“freedom, responsibility, and law,” which I shall 
try to discuss from the standpoint of one who has 
been a government official in the state, national, 
and international fields for 20 years. 

Your exercises have a particular and personal 
meaning for me because one man with whom I 
have been especially closely associated was a dis- 
tinguished graduate of this university—the late 
Brien McMahon, who was Senator from Con- 
necticut when I was Senator from Massachusetts. 
He and I were both members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, belonging respectively to the 
majority and the minority sides. 

When the great and fundamental question arose 
in 1951 as to whether we would send troops to 
Europe to show the reality of our interest in world 
peace and to help Europe maintain its freedom, 
Brien McMahon and I stood together. There 
was formidable opposition to this idea. It was 


‘Address made at the Fordham University School of 
Law, New York, N.Y., on Oct. 8 (U.S./U.N. press release 
2217 dated Oct. 6). 
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aud caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this seventeenth day of | 
October in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- ; 


[sEAL] dred and fifty-five, and of the Independence of 


the United States of America the one hundred 


and eightieth. 
By the President 


JOHN FosteR DULLES 
Secretary of State 


subjected to attacks by skilled parliamentarians 
and debaters. He and I worked weeks on end in 
the closest possible comradeship. The resolution 
passed, our troops have been in Europe ever since, 
and Europe has not been overwhelmed by Com- 
munist armies. If U.S. troops had been in Europe 
in 1914 and in 1939, there is no doubt in my mind 
that neither the Kaiser nor Hitler would have 
dared begin their aggressions. 

I mention this not merely because Brien 
McMahon was a distinguished graduate of Ford- 
ham but because close association with him showed 
me that he believed strongly in the ideal of human 
“freedom”; that, as a statesman who believed in 
“responsibility,” he therefore saw the need to take 
active, sacrifice-demanding steps; and that these 
steps should be taken by “law” to preserve that 
freedom effectively from ever-present danger. He 
was not a weathervane who followed the lightest 
breeze that blew or a chameleon who took the 
color of his political environment. He had a 
mind; it was a trained mind belonging to a well- 
informed man. When that mind, based on the 
best information, came to a conclusion, he under- 
took to educate and lead the public and not defer 
to the prejudices of those who could not possibly 
know as much about the subject as he did. To his 
defense of freedom, therefore, he brought a sense 
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of responsibility of a high order. It is not going 
too far to say that it is, above all else, this high 
grade of responsibility which brings public re- 
spect to our elected officials. 

It is intelligent of the Fordham authorities to 
link the words “freedom” and “responsibility” 
and “law.” 

Every individual knows in his own life that, 
unless personal freedom is accompanied by a sense 
of responsibility, it ceases to be liberty and speedily 
becomes license. 

In community affairs we know that the two must 
go hand in hand. If we litter our beaches and 
public parks with our own refuse and have not 
the sense of responsibility to clean up our own 
messes, these beaches and parks become trash heaps 
and we thus lose the freedom to enjoy them. 

It sometimes happens that one ward of a mu- 
nicipality seeks to detach itself from the rest of the 
city so that it will have a lower tax rate, con- 
tribute less, and therefore pay less for the schools 
and the sewers and the general upkeep of the 
community. Such persons wish to diminish their 
responsibility. 

We fought a war over the principle of secession 
by a State, and one of the things that we learned 
from the Civil War was that the principle of 
secession ultimately defeats itself. The State of 
Georgia, while under the Confederacy, passed a 
law that the soldiers of that State would not fight 
outside of the State—a decision which, taken in 
the name of States rights, helped the Union. The 
principle of States rights to which the Confeder- 
acy was dedicated was actually a millstone around 
the neck of the Confederacy. As the Civil War 
went on, lesser units of government thought that 
what was sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
gander, and whole counties began to secede. There 
was, for example, Jones County in Mississippi, 
which announced to the world that it was calling 
itself the “Free State of Jones” and would hence- 
forth belong to itself and be sovereign. It is only 
a step from this to each citizen seceding from 
the community, refusing to pay taxes, refusing to 
obey the law, and proclaiming himself a sovereign 
nation too—and that is anarchy. 

In this modern world freedom must also be 
linked with responsibility as far as nations are 
concerned. 

At the United Nations the effort is constantly 
made to try to get sovereign nations who are all 
certainly legally free and independent (however 
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much their freedom is threatened by the facts 
of modern science) to act with a sense of responsi- 
bility. There is legal power in the United Nations 
in spite of the paralysis of the Security Council 
by the Soviet veto. But the United Nations 
achieves its task of infusing some responsibility 
into the society of nations, not by invoking its le- 
gal power but by persuasion, by mobilizing world 
opinion, by using its forum—the world’s greatest 
single engine for influencing world opinion—in an 
intelligent manner. One result has been that the 
United Nations, in spite of the revolutionary state 
of the world, has in its 10 brief years of life pre- 
vented world wars from developing out of very 
dangerous situations which existed in Iran, in 
Greece, in Israel, in Kashmir, in Indonesia—and, 
of course (and with great and tragic sacrifice of 
troops) in Korea. 

Another recent result was that the mobilization 
of world opinion by the United Nations was fol- 
lowed by the release of our illegally imprisoned 
fliers in China—an action which only an inter- 
national organization could have achieved and 
which in all probability no state, however power- 
ful, could do for itself. 

The United Nations, of course, works in re- 
sponse to a moral sanction. It is not intended to 
be a mere cynical cockpit in which the law-abiding 
and the criminal are indiscriminately scrambled 
up. 

The founders wrote the words “peace-loving” 
and “justice” into the charter, and I contend that 
it is up to those of us who work at the United 
Nations not-to debase these moral standards but to 
hold them high and try to see to it that others 
live up to them. 

I submit that it is up to us who work at the 
United Nations to frown on the type of diplomat 
who says that nothing is either good or bad as such 
but that everything must be judged solely on 
whether it is practical or impractical. 

Indeed, we who work at the United Nations 
might well inspire ourselves from the prayer of 
St. Francis, which, as you know better than I, 
implores: “O Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace.” 

Because, ladies and gentlemen, we should know 
that man’s pathetic little devices cannot avail by 
themselves, and only by following God and seek- 
ing God can we hope to bring the world to justice 
and thus to peace. 

Therefore, no matter how many big words we 
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use and no matter how large are the organizations 
into which man has formed himself, the questions 
of war and peace in this world, of freedom and 
responsibility—whether on the individual or the 
community or the state or the national or the 
international plane—all come back to man, to 
the everyday individual person. 

This may be an unpopular doctrine, particu- 
larly as it is easy to blame certain well-known 
personages for the ills of the world. But can 
we think that if Lenin or Stalin had never lived 
there would have been no cruelty and no oppres- 
sion in Russia? Can we think that, if the Kaiser 
or Hitler had never been born, Germany would 
not have gone to war? If Hannibal or Caesar 
or Attila or Genghis Khan, if Tamerlane or Na- 
poleon had never existed, would there have been 
no invasions or wars or massacres ? 

It seems unlikely—because every one of us car- 
ries within himself the same evil propensities that 
animated these men. All of us know that we can 
be on our knees one moment in religious piety and 
ten minutes later, behind the wheel of our auto- 
mobile, we can become a jealous, snarling, ruthless 
potential of destruction, threatening perhaps the 
life of the same lady we politely bowed out of 
the church door a few moments before. 

We must therefore not merely fight to keep our 
freedom, but, having kept it, we should use it 
actively and purposefully to make ourselves better 
and our nation better. 

We should use freedom to apply the education 
which we receive from this university, for ex- 
ample, to bring out the truth about ourselves and 
about the world. The Holy Father said in 1950 
that “No society that rests on foundations of hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood is secure.” This applies 
with particular force to those of us who are either 
lawyers or government officials, and explains why 
George Washington advised us to: 

Promote as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion, as the structure of a government is forced to 
accede to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. 


No matter which way we turn, therefore, we see 
that it all depends on the individual’s self-mastery. 
We are often told that modern man has many 
aspects, but remember that, while man has his 
industrial, his artistic, and his strategic aspects, 
spiritual man is what predominates. The spirit- 
ual aspect of man is like the wind in relation to 
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the sailboat: you cannot steer against it and ad- 
vance. This gives point and immediacy to Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s statement: “The question is not 
whether God is with us; it is up to us to be with 
God.” 

As we commemorate the past 50 great years of 
Fordham history, let us, in conclusion, be inspired 
for the future by the thought that this university 


and this law school have an unrivaled opportunity | 
to inculcate into the hearts and minds of the | 


American people the knowledge that freedom, 


responsibility, and law under God go hand in | 


hand. 

This has been our faith since the founding of 
the Republic. We depart from it at our peril. It 
has lit us down many a shadowy road in the past. 
It can do so again. It is this faith—and not 
our material achievements—which makes us really 
great. It is this faith that leads us to the open 
road of high achievement which lies ahead. 


Amendment of Tariff of 
Foreign Service Fees 
White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 11 

The President by Executive order on October 
10 revoked a schedule of fees heretofore charged 
by U.S. consular officials for certain invoice serv- 
ices provided in connection with shipments of mer- 
chandise to the United States. 

The fees eliminated are provided for in items 1 
through 5 of the Tariff of United States Foreign 
Service Fees. The order formally revoked the 
charge of $2.50 provided for in item 1 for certifi- 
cation of invoices covering goods being exported 
to the United States. The Bureau of Customs 
recently eliminated from its regulations this cer- 
tification requirement that had applied to a sub- 
stantial portion of merchandise consigned to 
United States importers. 

Effective 10 days after the date of the publica- 
tion of the Executive order in the Federal Regis- 
ter, the abolition of the certification requirement 
constitutes another step in the program of simpli- 
fying customs procedures for the benefit of both 
foreign suppliers and U.S. importers. A special 
customs invoice form, not requiring certification, 
is being substituted for the consular form. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 399. 
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The other related items eliminated from the 
Tariff of United States Foreign Service Fees by 
this Executive order apply to services involving 
relatively few transactions. Certification in these 
instances will be provided without charge by con- 
sular officials henceforth, pending probable even- 
tual elimination of customs requirements for 
tiem. 


Executive Order.106392 
AMENDMENT OF THE TARIFF OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
SERVICE FEES 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in 
me by section 1745 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


The Task of NATO’s Naval Forces 


by Admiral Jerauld Wright 
Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic * 


I am asked to speak about Nato, and in accept- 
ing this invitation I must invite your attention to 
my severe limitations. Nato is essentially a polit- 
ical organization, whereas I am a military officer. 
My job is to take the forces which the Nato na- 
tions give us and to organize and train them and 
to plan for emergency or war. I am not invo. "ed 
in the most important and interesting peacetime 
aspect of Nato, its political relationships with the 
rest of the world. These political aspects of Nato 
are by far the most important to the United States 
and to all member nations. I am not, therefore, 
a qualified specialist in discussing the status of 
Naro in the world political arena, but I can say 
certain things about Nato which may help you 
in your appraisal of its status today. 

I am sure you are aware that Nato is a purely 
defensive organization. It was inspired by the 
growing alarm of free nations that their postwar 
security was at stake. Their fears were confirmed 
by the seizure of Czechoslovakia and the Berlin 
blockade and later increased by the attack on 
Korea. It was inspired by the realization that 





*20 Fed. Reg. 7717 (Oct. 14, 1955). 
* Address made on Sept. 28 before the National Security 
Industrial Association, New York, N. Y. 
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States, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1201), it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

The Tariff of United States Foreign Service Fees, pre- 
scribed by section V-15 of the Foreign Service Regula- 
tions of the United States (Executive Order No. 7968, 
as amended ; 22 CFR 103.1), is amended by deleting there- 
from Items No. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

All prior Executive orders inconsistent herewith are 
amended accordingly. 

This order shall become effective ten days after the 
date of its publication in the Federal Register. 


D ary LM hour 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
October 10, 1955 


their security could not be assured by the efforts 
of that great international organization, the 
United Nations, on which so many had pinned 
such great hopes; by the realization also that no 
one nation could defend itself alone against the 
ever-increasing Soviet armies; and finally by a 
recognition that a collective security, a mutual de- 
fense, were the only means of maintaining our 
freedom. - 

The result was the North Atlantic Treaty. This 
treaty was something new to the United States. 
It was our first peacetime alliance for mutual de- 
fense. I reemphasize that Nato is a political 
agreement. It has teeth in it, the teeth so badly 
needed to hold on to our individual and collective 
freedom and to defend ourselves against military 
attack. The teeth are provided in article 5 of 
the treaty, which prescribes that an armed attack 
against any nation shall be considered an armed 
attack against them all and each of the others 
will take such action as it deems appropriate in- 
cluding the use of armed force to restore the peace 
of the community. 

No alliance of democracies can ever be stronger 
than its popularity. When General Eisenhower 
was the first Supreme Commander in Europe, my 
duties required regular contacts with him. I well 
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recall his frequently emphasized thesis that the 
principal job of Naro nations was not the raising 
and training of military forces but the education 
of people, governments, and nations as to the real 
objective of Naro—the objective of mutual sup- 
port, mutual defense, and mutual determination to 
resist and reject aggression. Once this is done, 
the development of the necessary military posture 
would follow easily. This theory that our real 
strength lies in our unity of thought and national 
policy has certainly been borne out by subsequent 
events. 


Organization of NATO 


Now let us take a close look at Nato. How is it 
organized and how does it operate? 

At the top is the Nato Council, a board of direc- 
tors, so to speak, made up of national Ministers— 
Ministers of State for policy matters, Ministers of 
Defense for military matters, or Ministers of Fi- 
nance for fiscal matters. They operate on the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of agreement, and every act of 
the Council has been agreed by all 15 Nato na- 
tions. By virtue of this fact they have high inter- 
national stature and great power, not power of 
authority but power of influence and persuasion. 

They are cumbersome. But what organization 
is not which seeks unanimity of 15 independent 
authorities? They can never match for speed 
the unilateral actions of a dictatorship over satel- 
lite nations, but they can outdo a dictatorship 
every time in the strength which comes from vol- 
untary action. 

We have in the Nato Council the means of ex- 
pressing the agreed political views of 15 nations. 
We have the means of coordinating in emergency 
the economic facilities of the several nations, such 
as shipping, transport, and communications, for 
the benefit of all. And most importantly, the 
Council is the Nato political agency which pro- 
vides strategic direction and guidance to our mili- 
tary forces. In any democratic organization, be 
it a nation or group of nations, the political must 
control and direct the military. The Naro Coun- 
cil provides the strategic direction and guidance 
upon which all our military plans and operations 
are based. 

The Council gives its guidance to the standing 
group, a military tribunal of British, French, and 
U. S. officers which replaces the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff of World War II. The standing group 
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converts this guidance into military directives for 
the plans and operations of the Nato military 
forces. 

These military forces of Nato are divided into 
two principal commands, those dedicated to the 
defense of Europe under General Gruenther and 
those defending the Atlantic under myself. 

The forces defending the Atlantic come from 
eight different nations which border on the At- 
lantic. Without the benefits of Nato these naval 
forces would be a heterogeneous, uncoordinated 
group of individual ships and planes operating 
each under a different strategic directive issued 
by one of eight different nations. 

But the great contribution which Nato has 


made to our military effort is organization. For | 


example, we have over the naval forces of the 
Atlantic Command, a Commander, a headquarters, 
and a joint staff. As Commander of these forces, 
I am responsible to the Nato nations individually 
and collectively for the defense of the Atlantic. 
I am assisted and advised by an international 
staff made up of officers of eight Nato nations. 
My principal subordinate commanders are Amer- 
ican, Canadian, British, and French naval officers 
and airmen. We work under a strategic concept 
and directive passed down from the Council. We 
have a complete set of plans worked out to the last 
detail and agreed by all nations. 

But most important of all, we have an organiza- 
tion—a military operating structure of command- 
ers, staffs, task fleets and forces—an organization 





in which we have a slot for every ship, plane, and | 


man which the nations of Nato can provide us ini- 
tially, and progressively later, as their mobiliza- 
tion forces are activated. 

Furthermore, by organized study and planning 
and by frequent international training exercises, 
we know our mutual strengths and weaknesses and 
we are making progress in overcoming the difficul- 
ties of differences of language, communications, 
tactics, equipment, and the all-important matters 
of repair, supply, and logistics. 

Thus, Naro provides us the organization 
through which nations and their forces may reap 
the benefits of coordinated direction, of unity of 
thought and action, whereby they act as a trained 
team rather than a group of individuals. 

In other words, Nato has provided our forces 
with the unity of purpose and the organization by 
which the teamwork so essential to military oper- 
ations can be achieved. Three years ago, we had 
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eight separate navies in the Atlantic each “on its 
own.” Now we have one Navo navy and by virtue 
of organization it is far better than the sum of 
eight. 


Strength of Soviet Navy 

We need all the advantages which Nato organ- 
ization can give us. The Soviet navy today is 
the second largest in the world. Its submarine 
fleet is by far more numerous than all other sub- 
marine fleets in the world. It is designed for the 
task of driving a steel wedge down the Atlantic 
and cutting the lifeline between North America 
and Europe. Our task in the Nato navies of the 
Atlantic is to prevent this, and we get greatly 
added strength through the organization and 
peacetime defense planning which Naro gives us. 

I would like to summarize my thoughts by the 
statement that I think that Nato is the greatest 
deterrent to aggression in the world today. The 
fact that 15 nations will rally to the active support 
of any one of its members will make any aggres- 
sive-minded nation think twice before any action 
which would result in invocation of the Nato 
treaty. 

In my travels throughout Europe I have con- 
tacted many of the Ministers of the present gov- 
ernments and almost all of the Heads of State. 
In every case I found a feeling of added strength 
and security by virtue of their membership in 
Nato, an appreciation of the fact that no one will 
ever again stand alone. 

Now I have read reports in the papers and ap- 
praisals by columnists to the effect that, as a result 
of the Geneva Conference, Nato is weakened, that 
the apparent change in attitude of the Soviets has 
reduced the need for Nato. As one of Nato’s mili- 
tary commanders I can report no tangible evidence 
of this. On the contrary, I believe that the exist- 
ence of Nato added considerably to the strength 
of our position in the Geneva Conference and 
should receive a large measure of credit for the 
success of these discussions. 

So long as a large part of the world is ruled 
by a dictatorship, armed to the teeth with forces 
far beyond the requirements of self-defense, and so 
long as they actively pursue the announced objec- 
tives of international communism, I see no alter- 
native but that the peace-loving nations of the 
world remain organized—organized for mutual 
support and defense and for the preservation of 
the peace of the community. 


October 31, 1955 


Release of Stockpile Materials 
in Event of Enemy Attack 


White House Office (Denver) press release dated October 10 


The President signed on October 10 an Execu- 
tive order which authorizes the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to release mate- 
rials in the national stockpile for defense pur- 
poses in the event of enemy attack on continental 
United States. 

In such a contingency there could be extensive 
damage to facilities essential to the conduct of war. 
It would be extremely important at that time to 
have immediate access to stockpile materials which 
could be used for the prompt repair and rehabili- 
tation of the most essential facilities. 

At present stockpile materials can be released 
only on order of the President for purposes of the 
common defense. The Executive order does not 
change this, but merely provides the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization with authority 
in advance to handle urgencies which might be 
created by enemy attack. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10638! 


AUTHORIZING THE DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MoBILIZATION TO ORDER THE RELEASE OF STRATEGIC AND 
CriticAL MATERIALS From Stock PILES IN THE EVENT 
OF AN ATTACK UPON THE UNITED STATES 


WuHereEAs section 5 of the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act, as amended by the act of July 
23, 1936, 60 Stat. 596 (50 U. S. C. 98d), provides, in part, 
that during a national emergency with respect to common 
defense proclaimed by the President strategic and criti- 
cal materials may be released from stock piles for use, 
sale, or other disposition on the order of such agency as 
may be designated by the President ; and 

WuHereas the existence of a national emergency with re- 
spect to common defense has been proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident by Proclamation No. 2914 of December 16, 1950; 
and 

WHEREAS an enemy attack on the continental United 
States might create shortages of strategic and critical 
materials requiring immediate release of such materials 
from stock piles to meet military and essential civilian re- 
quirements : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the said section 5 of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

In the event of enemy attack upon the continental 
United States (exclusive of Alaska), the Director of the 





120 Fed. Reg. 7637. 
? BULLETIN of Dec. 25, 1950, p. 1003. 
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Office of Defense Mobilization is authorized and directed 
to order the release by the Administrator of General 
Services of such materials from stock piles established 
under the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, in such quantities, for such uses, and on such terms 
and conditions, as the Director determines to be necessary 
in the interests of the national defense. 


D vany LM hes 


THE WHITE Hovskg, 
October 10, 1955. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Austria 


State treaty for the re-establishment of an independent 
and democratic Austria. Signed at Vienna May 15, 
1955. TIAS 3298. Entered into force July 27, 1955. 
Adherence deposited: Czechoslovakia, September 28, 

1955. 


Copyright 


Inter-American convention on rights of the author in 
literary, scientific, and artistic works. Signed at Wash- 
ington June 22, 1946. Entered into force April 14, 
1947. 

Ratification deposited: Cuba, September 29, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to an- 
nexes and text of schedules to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva March 7, 1955.” 
Acceptance: Japan, June 7, 1955 (by signature of proto- 

col of terms of accession). 
Signature: Denmark, September 22, 1955. 
greement on Organization for Trade Cooperation. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955. 
Signature: Netherlands, August 31, 1955." 

Declaration on the continued application of schedules to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955. Entered into force March 
10, 1955. 

Acceptance: Japan, June 7, 1955 (by signature of proto- 
col of terms of accession). 
Signature: Peru, September 16, 1955. 

Protocol of organization amendments to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 10, 1955.7 
Signatures: Netherlands, August 31, 1955;* United 

Kingdom, September 24, 1955. 

Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955.’ 

Signatures: Netherlands, August 31, 1955;* United 
Kingdom, September 24, 1055. 

Protocol amending preamble 2nd parts II and III of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
* Signed ad referendum. 
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Signatures: Netherlands, August 31, 1955;? United 
Kingdom, September 24, 1955. 

Protocol on terms of accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, with annex A (sched- 
ules of the Contracting Parties) and annex B (schedule 
of Japan). Done at Geneva June 7, 1955. Entered 
into force September 10, 1955. 

Signature: Germany, September 9, 1955.* 

Notification of intention to apply concessions received: 
Italy, September 5, 1955 (effective October 5, 1955) ; 
Dominican Republic, September 9, 1955 (effective 
October 9, 1955). 


National Olympic Day, 1955 


Proclamation 3119! 


WHEREAS the XVIth Olympic Games of the modern era 
will be held in Melbourne, Australia, beginning November 
22 and ending December 8, 1956, with the Winter Games 
to be held at Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, from January 26 
to February 5, 1956; and 

WuHereas the Olympic Games have imbued competitors 
and spectators alike with ideals of friendship, chivalry, 
and comradeship, thus contributing to common under- 
standing and mutual respect among the peoples of the 
world; and 

WuHerEAS the Congress by a joint resolution approved 
August 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 470), calls attention to the fact 
that the United States Olympic Association is engaged 
in assuring maximum support for the United States teams 
which will compete with young men and women from more 
than seventy nations in the forthcoming athletic contests; 
and 

WHeErEAS the said joint resolution requests the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating the twenty- 
second day of October, 1955, as National Olympic Day: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwigHT D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Saturday, October 22, 1955, as National Olympic Day; 
and I urge all of our citizens to do their utmost in support 
of the XVIth Olympic Games and the Winter Games 
to be held in 1956, to the end that our Nation may be able 
to send an adequate number of representatives to par- 
ticipate in these games. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eighteenth day of 
October in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 


hundred and eightieth. 
By the President : 


JOHN FOstER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL ] 


20 Fed. Reg. T7955. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Disarmament and the President’s Geneva Proposal 


Following are the texts of a statement made by 
Harold E. Stassen, Deputy US. Representative 
on the U.N. Disarmament Commission, before 
the Commission’s Subcommittee of Five (Canada, 
France, USSR. United Kingdom, United 
States) at U.N. Headquarters on October 7 and 
a US. memorandum submitted to the subcom- 
mittee on the same day. 


STATEMENT BY MR. STASSEN 
U.S./U.N. press release 2221 dated October 7 

The subcommittee of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission is about to begin a short 
recess lasting until after the forthcoming Four 
Power meeting at Geneva of Foreign Ministers. 
This recess involves only a brief pause in the for- 
It should mean 
no interruption at all of the great task with which 


_ we are charged. 


It is time that our parent body, the Disarmament 
Commission, studied the results of our work thus 


far.’ It is time for those who are preparing for 
_ another momentous meeting at Geneva to take ac- 
_ count of our deliberations. 


The United States believes that we should meet 
again as soon as we can after Geneva, when we 
shall have the benefit of the counsels of that meet- 
ing. We believe that the full Disarmament Com- 
mission might assemble shortly thereafter; and 
that the General Assembly of all the members of 
the United Nations should debate the report of the 
Disarmament Commission as soon as feasible after 


| its presentation. 


f 


The extraordinary responsibilities laid upon this 
subcommittee really do not permit any unneces- 
sary delay. They do impose upon us the need for 
full and due reflection and an understanding of 
the position of each one of us upon the part of all 





*The report of the subcommittee is U.N. doc DC/71 
dated Oct. 7. 
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of us. If I may say so, one of the more encourag- 
ing things about this series of meetings has been 
the development of such an attitude. 

In the period between the two Geneva meetings, 
our conference has provided one of the first and 
most important tests of the “Geneva spirit.” This 
is what Ambassador Lodge meant when he wel- 
comed us on the opening day to share in a great 
opportunity.” 

Toward the close of these remarks I shall try to 
estimate how we have dealt with our opportunities. 
First, I should like to review United States policy 
and our own contribution. 


President Eisenhower’s Proposals 


As you are all aware, President Eisenhower at 
Geneva on July 21° presented a new and historic 
American proposal. That proposal called for the 
exchange of blueprints of military information 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
to be verified by mutual aerial reconnaissance. 
These blueprints would include, first, the identi- 
fication, strength, command structure, and dispo- 
sition of personnel, units, and equipment of all 
major land, sea, and air forces, including organ- 
ized reserves and paramilitary; second, a com- 
plete list of military plants, facilities, and installa- 
tions with their locations. 

Later, I put into the record a United States 
Government outline plan for putting this plan 
into immediate effect.* This plan makes provision 
among other things for unrestricted, but moni- 
tored, mutual aerial reconnaissance by visual, 
photographic, and electronic means; for freedom 
of communications; for the presence aboard in- 
specting aircraft of personnel of the country 
being inspected; for the presence of ground ob- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1955, p. 438. 
*Tbid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 173. 
*U.N. doe. DC/SC.1/31. 
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servers in each country to assist in verifying 
exchanges; and for simultaneous delivery of simi- 
lar types of information by each participating 
country.- 

The President’s proposals are at once as simple 
and as bold as the work of inspiration, deep 
humanity, and great leadership often is. But 
there is also the product of long months of prayer- 
ful study directed by President Eisenhower. 

In the past several weeks I hope I have given 
you some idea of the estimates which lie behind 
this plan. For the final record let me sum them 
up as succinctly as I can. And then I shall ex- 
plain for the first time in these meetings some- 
thing more that we are doing. 

First, we begin with the postulate of peace— 
just and durable peace. This is the great impera- 
tive of the thermonuclear age. On October 19, 
1954, President Eisenhower declared that “there 
is no longer any alternative to peace.”*® And 
every day that passes makes it appear more clearly 
that this was the principal conclusion of Geneva. 
The Eisenhower plan will impose burdens of far- 
reaching character upon all who participate in it. 
But if these undertakings will advance the cause 
of peace, they will be gladly accepted by the 
American people. 

Second, our studies convince us that, in the past, 
perhaps more than others two courses have often 
led to war: one is irresponsible and self-indulgent 
unilateral disarmament; another is the classic 
arms race which feeds and is fed upon interna- 
tional fear and distrust. United States policy 
is not based on either course. 

Third, and of vital importance for our studies, 
we have recognized that we are no longer the 
absolute masters of the most powerful tool of war. 
It is not possible by any presently known scientific 
means to detect nuclear weapons-grade material 
once it has been placed in casings and hidden 
away. Such hidden stocks from past and current 
production could be fabricated into weapons and 
used in devastating surprise attack. All of us 
here, and all of our governments, now recognize 
this fact. 

Fourth, in this situation and unless the world’s 
scientists are able to achieve a breakthrough, 
making it possible to account in full for nuclear 
weapons material, we believe the best course is to 
find a way to eliminate large-scale surprise attack. 


° BuLieTin of Nov. 1, 1954, p. 636. 
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We believe that one kind of surprise attack and 
the only kind which right now threatens vast de- 
struction and which holds the world in fear is 
surprise attack involving the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

Fifth, we believe that, on the day these two 
powers decide to open up to each other and to lay 
bare their military potential, the security of the 
whole world will be increased. A climate of 
greater confidence will surely prevail. And in 
that climate, the world will build the kind of 
disarmament and inspection system in which all 
nations can put their trust—a system in which 
all can reduce and limit and regulate armaments 
and armed forces. 

Gentlemen, these are five realistic, difficult, but 
hopeful conclusions. The Eisenhower plan for 
aerial inspection for peace is based squarely upon 
them. 

The United States also recognizes that these | 
five conclusions are matters of concern to each of 
the Governments represented in the subcommittee | 
and to all nations of the world. Consequently, we | 
have suggested that an agreement between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, putting the 
proposal into effect without delay, might also pro- 
vide for the adherence and participation, as 
agreed, of designated countries on an equitable | 
basis, as soon as the plan is in operation. 





The President’s Plan and Inspection 


The United States believes that inspection is the | 
key to arms limitation. No nation—not the 
United States, not the Soviet Union nor any other 
nation—can safely reduce its armed strength un- | 
less there is international agreement which will 
enable all nations to know that these commitments 
are being honored in fact. 

The United States is by no means alone in this 
conviction. Every government here represented 
as well as those which are not holds firmly to this 
belief. 

President Eisenhower said on July 21, 1955: 

No sound and reliable agreement can be made unless it 
is completely covered by an inspection and reporting sys- 
tem adequate to support every portion of the agreement. 
The lessons of history teach us that disarmament agree , 
ments without adequate reciprocal inspection increase the 
dangers of war and do not brighten the prospects of 
peace. 

Foreign Minister Pearson of Canada declared 
on March 24, 1955: 


} 
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Without some kind of control and inspection which 
would give us a basis for confidence in any agreements 
reached being observed, any disarmament proposals under 
the present circumstances of fear and contention would 
merely be a cruel and hypocritical delusion, and could be 
put forward only for propaganda. 

Foreign Minister Pinay last week assured the 
General Assembly that 
... general controlled disarmament was ever an objec- 
tive of French foreign policy. 

Prime Minister Eden of the United Kingdom 
on July 21 at Geneva declared: 

I fully support the principle enunciated by President 
Eisenhower—that no disarmament plan can be acceptable 
which does not contain a system of inspection and report- 
ing which is adequate to support every phase of the plan. 

And the Prime Minister of the other of the two 
principal nuclear powers professes similar views. 
Here is what Marshal Bulganin told the Supreme 
Soviet on August 4, 1955, in commenting on Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s proposals: 

The President of the Uaited States justly remarked that 
each disarmament plan boils down to the question of con- 
trol and inspection. 

The peoples of the world, who have the greatest 
stake in the outcome of our work, would be well 
justified in asking why, in view of such a show of 
unanimity, we have not been able to get on with 
the job. 

One general answer is that in the past suspicion 
has so mired the footsteps of nations on the path 
toward agreement that the inspection idea could 
never get off the ground. We believe that the 
President’s plan would lift the concept of inspec- 
tion from this morass. It would rebuild that in- 
ternational confidence which is the bedrock of any 
permanent, reciprocal system of inspection and 
control. It would provide an important safeguard 
against a great surprise attack, as well as a mas- 
sive but simple test of inspection. 

My Government believes that the Soviet May 
10 proposals * for stationing ground observers at 
certain key points would have merit if these in- 
spectors had adequate powers and immunities. We 
do not believe, however, that in the absence of 
aerial inspection this system would provide ade- 
quate security against surprise attack. Nor do we 
believe it would be sufficient to support a compre- 
hensive program of arms limitation and reduc- 
tions. We note the absence of provisions in the 





*Ibid., May 30, 1955, p. 900. 
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May 10 proposals for inspection of atomic facil- 
ities and the industrial facilities which back up 
an arms program. 

At one of our recent meetings, Mr. [Arkady A.] 
Sobolev [U.S.S.R.] revised in an apparently frag- 
mentary way the Soviet Union’s 1947 proposal on 
atomic energy control. I think it fair to say that 
these ideas bear the marks of their date of origin. 
We should be interested to know how the Soviet 
Union would update these concepts. 

We have other questions about the Soviet con- 
cept of control which have remained unanswered 
for some years, despite the May 10 proposals. 

For example, we still wish to know whether the 
inspectors could be on the job and ready to go to 
work before any measures of arms limitation take 
place. We should like to have more detail about 
their rights and powers and their ability to inspect 
the things which must be inspected if states are 
to be sure that what is promised in international 
agreements is actually performed. 

Like Mr. [Antony] Nutting [Great Britain], 
Mr. [Jules] Moch [France], and Mr. [Paul] Mar- 
tin [Canada], I, too, would like to know just what 
types of facilities and armaments would be in- 
cluded in what the Soviet Union rather loosely 
terms the “objects of control,” that is to say, those 
things subject to inspection. 

These questions are of great importance for 
reaching agreement. They are all the more sig- 
nificant since changes in nuclear technology and 
the accumulation of nuclear stockpiles have com- 
plicated the task of inspection. 

In the United States and in other countries 
studies are under way to bring inspection methods 
abreast of the problem. Doubtless, the Soviet 
Union has under way a study consistent with its 
realistic recognition of the new situation. 

At Geneva we saw the beginnings of a new kind 
of pragmatic approach to the problem, doubtless 
in recognition of the limitations of the more elab- 
orate older plans projecting goals more extensive 
than inspection could now support. The “pilot 
schemes” suggested by Prime Minister Eden and 
M. Faure might well furnish practical experience 
in inspection. They have been cogently ex- 
pounded in these meetings by Mr. Nutting and 
Mr. Moch. The United States believes they 
should be considered in any plan on which we may 
agree. 

In the United States we are pursuing studies of 
all these matters with great vigor under the high- 
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est priorities. I am authorized today to release 
some specific details about these studies. 


Establishment of Task Forces 


As you know, President Eisenhower directed 
that an intensive restudy of United States policy 
on the question of disarmament be made. On the 
basis of our preliminary inquiries it soon became 
apparent to the President and the Government of 
the United States that the situation required a 
new, fundamental, and extensive expert study of 
the methods of international inspection and con- 
trol by the most competent authorities in Ameri- 
can life. Accordingly, we selected outstanding 
men to head up task forces in the appropriate 
fields of inquiry. 

I give you now the names of the chairmen of 
each of these task forces, together with an idea 
of its mission: 


The Chairman of the Nuclear Task Force, to 
which we look for progress toward a much desired 
breakthrough, is Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, the Di- 
rector of the University of California Radiation 
Laboratories at Livermore, California. Associ- 
ated with Dr. Lawrence is a large panel of some 
of the most distinguished nuclear physicists in 
America. As I told thesubcommittee on Monday, 
this group stands ready to consider any suggestion 
which any government or any scientist may make 
to develop fully effective means of accounting for 
nuclear weapons material and the detection of 
nuclear weapons if they are concealed. 

The vital task of further designing methods for 
aerial inspection and reporting is headed by Gen- 
eral James H. Doolittle, now Vice President and 
Director of the Shell Oil Company. 

Inspection and reporting methods for Army and 
ground units is the responsibility of Lieutenant 
General Walter B. Smith (Retired), presently 
Vice Chairman of the American Machine and 
Foundry Company. Acting chairman at this time 
is General Lucian K. Truscott (Retired). 

Vice Admiral Oswald S. Colclough (Retired), 
Dean of Faculties, George Washington Univer- 
sity, heads the task force for navies and naval 
aircraft and missiles. 

Steel is the core of military industry. A great 
American industrialist, Mr. Benjamin Fairless, of 
the United States Steel Corporation, is chairman 
of the task force for the steel industry. 

Inspection and reporting methods for power 
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and for industry in general is the assignment of 
Mr. Walker L. Cisler, President of the Detroit 
Edison Company, and his group. 

The study of methods of inspection and report- 
ing of national budgets and finances has been 
assigned to a distinguished economist, Dr. Harold 
Moulton, of the Brookings Institution. In the 
course of his studies he is devoting close attention 
to the proposals of Premier Faure of the French 
Government. 

No system of inspection and reporting is better 
than its communications system, which has pecu- 
liar and difficult responsibilities in the nuclear age, 
Dr. James B. Fisk, of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, and other members of a communications 
task force, have been charged with designing 
method of rapid, continuous, reiis.sle communica- 
tions, without interference, necessary to imple- 
ment an international inspection and reporting 
system. 

My colleagues and all who read my reference to | 
these ambitious studies will sense just how large 
a review of our basic policies is under way. 





Pending progress on the problem of inspection, 
we have thought that candor required us to place | 
a reserve for the time being upon our past posi- | 
tions. We certainly do not reject or disavow our 
past suggestions—nor do we believe it would be, 
realistic or logical to reaffirm them in blanket | 
fashion, confronted as we are by new difficulties | 
for inspection, by new proposals made at Geneva, | 
and by an evolving political situation. 

We believe strongly that, as we work jointly 
to find a more satisfactory answer to the problem 
of inspection, President Eisenhower’s plan would, 
be a guarantor of the peace. 


President’s Plan and Limitation of Armaments | 


The President’s plan was not intended to be a 
substitute for an overall program for the limita- 
tion and reduction of arms and armed forces. 
Rather it was intended to make one possible. The 
plan for aerial inspection for peace is a gateway 
to disarmament. 

In a memorable address on “The Chance for 
Peace” on April 16, 1953,’ the President described | 
some of the great political issues which divided | 
the world, most of which still confront us. And 
then he made this declaration: ! 


*Tbid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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As progress in all these areas [that is, of political dis- 
pute] strengthens world trust, we could proceed concur- 
rently with the next great work—the reduction of the 
purden of armaments now weighing upon the world. To 
this end we would . . . enter into the most solemn agree- 
ments. 

At Geneva, when President Eisenhower had set 
forth his proposals for providing against great 
surprise attack, he went on to point out that: 

. what I propose, I assure you, would be but a begin- 
ning. ... The United States is ready to proceed in the 
study and testing of a reliable system of inspections and 
reporting and, when that system is proved, then to reduce 
armaments with all others to the extent that the system 
will provide assured results. 

Let me assure all who hear me that if these con- 
ditions are met—if the relief of international 
tensions by concrete acts proceeds concurrently, 
and if, as, and when a reliable system of inspection 
is devised—the United States will be in the fore- 
front of reductions. 

There is no hidden reason—no economic skele- 
ton in the closet—which forces us to maintain any 
particular level of armaments or of armed forces. 
We could maintain them at present levels, we could 
increase them greatly, or we could substantially 
reduce them. 

To demonstrate the readiness of the United 
States to disarm, and its ability to do so and still 
increase the prosperity not only of its own citizens 
but of its friends elsewhere in the world, I read 
into our record on September 19 the full story of 
the strength of the United States armed forces, 
year by year since the final year of the war. I 
showed that from eleven and a half million in 
round figures in the last year of war we came down 
toa million and a half men before the Korean war. 

If the conditions I have outlined are met, I sin- 
cerely do not believe we would have great difficulty 
in agreeing on a proper level for our armed 
forces. But I do believe these negotiations must 
take account of factors which have grown in im- 
portance since 1952, such as the increase in nuclear 
stockpiles which we are unable to detect by 
inspection. 

The United States delegation has affirmed dur- 
ing these meetings that a general disarmament 
agreement should affect broad elements of armed 
strength, including military bases. This applies 
to those bases which, by the desire and at the re- 
quest of other countries, the United States utilizes 
abroad—as well as to the bases of the Soviet Union 
at home and abroad. 
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Such bases are the products of the times and 
tensions in which we have lived; on our side they 
have been developed as part of the efforts of the 
free world to protect itself and to advance the 
cause of peace. 

If the circumstances that brought them into 
being are mitigated, then it is logical that as the 
need for defense decreases the need for bases would 
also decrease. 

We have noted with interest the announcement 
by the Soviet Union of its closing of bases at Pork- 
kala and Port Arthur and of certain reductions in 
armed forces. But we have pointed out, and I 
reiterate, that we cannot evaluate such moves if 
we have no official information about the overall 
strength of the Soviet forces, or about the signifi- 
cance of the Porkkala base, for example, in rela- 
tion to a buildup or reduction of other important 
Soviet bases in the Baltic complex. 

Whether the United States reduces its forces 
further or alters their composition in any way, or 
whether agreement on disarmament comes late or 
soon, the world should be sure of this: 

The United States desires to prohibit the use of 
the atomic weapon or any other weapon or armed 
forces—be they guns, tanks, airplanes, rifles, or 
anything else—in any way other than in accord- 
ance with our obligations under the charter of the 
United Nations and a defense against aggression. 


The Prospect Before Us 


As our recess begins, I believe we can report at 
least some hopeful signs. 


1. We have continued to pursue our delibera- 
tions in the spirit of Geneva. I think that those 
who have participated in these meetings in recent 
years can testify to a real improvement in the 
climate of discussion. 

2. There is a common, avowed awareness of the 
danger of annihilation which modern weapons 
present to every country. 

3. All of us agree on the existence of a new cir- 
cumstance of tremendous import for any plan of 
disarmament—the fact that nuclear weapons ma- 
terial can be clandestinely accumulated in signifi- 
cant quantities which inspection cannot presently 
detect. 

4, All of us are agreed on the priority impor- 
tance of finding a method to guard against sur- 
prise attack, particularly against nuclear attack. 

5. There has been a partial—but only a par- 
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tial—moving together of ideas on inspection. The 
Soviet Union, if it has not accepted the idea of 
aerial inspection, either in the form of the Presi- 
dent’s plan or as part of a permanent comprehen- 
sive system, has at least not rejected it. We on 
our part are willing to incorporate into an inspec- 
tion plan the concept of ground observers some- 
what along the lines proposed by the Soviet Union. 
Also, the British and French delegations have put 
forward very valuable new ideas on inspection. 

6. All of us are agreed on the desirability of 
eventual limitations and reductions of all arms 
and armed forces. 


Our further progress, it seems to me, will be 
greatly assisted if the Soviet Union will: 


1. Accept the logic of its own findings with re- 
spect to the unaccountability of nuclear weapons 
and work with us to develop new methods appro- 
priate to the situation. 

2. Examine with us the best means of prevent- 
ing surprise attack, and in particular develop its 
ideas on the President’s plan and upon aerial in- 
spection as part of a permanent system. 

3. Give the world the detailed assurances it 
seeks with respect to the right of international 
inspectors to go where they must and see what 
they must if international agreements are to be 
meaningful. 

4. Forbear in its controlled propaganda from 
defeatism and misrepresentation of the present 
situation in respect of our work, which is one of 
great but tentative beginnings. 

5. Cooperate in the world arena in lessening 
political tensions by concrete deeds in the many 
remaining areas of disagreement. 


I have tried as best I could in these meetings to 
do justice to the purposes of the people and the 
President of the United States. Much of what 
I have said may be inadequate or may be obscured 
in the verbatim record by the ebb and flow of 
debate. In order that the documents which go 
forward with the report itself may be complete 
with respect to the President’s plan and our own 
policy, I am today tabling a U.S. memorandum 
on that plan which will be circulated by the 
Secretariat. 

The United States is confident that the Disarma- 
ment Commission, the General Assembly, and the 
people of the world will approve the position 
therein described. 

Gentlemen, it remains for me to thank all of my 
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colleagues and our staunch associates in the See. 
retariat for the privilege of association with them 
in what I trust will turn out to be a fruitful 
endeavor. I know that all of us, and the cause 
of humanity, for which we work, will succeed 
in the end. The very nature of the alternatives 
before us in this thermonuclear age does not per- 
mit failure. Mankind has never been faced with 
such extremes. On the one hand, there is a field of 
devastation so absolute that the mind of man can- 
not conceive it; on the other, there is a vista of 
abundance greater than man has ever known. 

Under God, there can be no doubt which path 
the peoples will choose. 


U.S. MEMORANDUM SUPPLEMENTING 
OUTLINE PLAN FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PRESIDENTIAL PROPOSAL AT GENEVA 
REGARDING DISARMAMENT 





U.S./U.N. press release 2220 dated October 7 


importance of Inspection and Control System ina | 
Disarmament Program 

All five of the Governments represented in the 
Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission 
have recognized the crucial importance of effective 
inspection and control in providing the assurance 
that commitments to reduce and limit and regulate 
armaments and armed forces will be honored. 
President Eisenhower in his statement on disarm- 
ament made at Geneva on July 21, 1955 reaffirmed 
the desire of the United States to introduce “a 
sound and reliable agreement making possible the 
reduction of armaments.” The President said “No 
sound and reliable agreement can be made unless 
it is completely covered by an inspection and re- 
porting system adequate to support every por- 
tion of the agreement. The lessons of history | 
teach us that disarmament agreements without 
adequate reciprocal inspection increase the dan- 
gers of war and do not brighten the prospects of 
peace.” 

The Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, Mar- 
shal Bulganin, on August 4, 1955 told the Supreme 
Soviet that “the President of the United States 
justly remarked that each disarmament plan boils 
down to the question of control and inspection.” 

Foreign Minister Pearson of Canada, Foreign 
Minister Pinay of France, Prime Minister Eden of 
the United Kingdom, have all within the last few 
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months emphasized the need for the kind of con- 
4rol and inspection which would give a basis for 
confidence that disarmament agreements would 
be observed, and have all stressed the primary im- 
portance of inspection and control of agreements 
to reduce and limit armaments. 


Difficulties of Assuring by Effective Inspection and 
Control That All Nuclear Weapons Are Eliminated 

Together with this recognition of the absolute 
need for a control system adequate to support 
every portion of a disarmament agreement, the 
Governments represented in the Disarmament 
Subcommittee have recognized the problems 
caused by the vast technological developments in 
an expansion of nuclear energy materials. The 
Soviet Union, in its proposals of May 10, 1955, 
noted that “there are possibilities beyond the reach 
of international control for evading this control 
and for organizing the clandestine manufacture of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, even if there is a 
formal agreement on international control. In 
such a situation, the security of the States signa- 
tories to the international convention cannot be 
guaranteed, since the possibilities would be open to 
a potential aggressor to accumulate stocks of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons for surprise attack 
on peace-loving States.” 

In President Eisenhower’s statement on disarm- 
ament at Geneva on July 21 this year, he said, “We 
have not as yet been able to discover any scientific 
or other inspection method which would make cer- 
tain of the elimination of nuclear weapons. So 
far as we are aware no other nation has made such 
a discovery. Our study of this problem is con- 
tinuing.” The representative of Canada, Mr. 
Martin, the representative of France, M. Moch, 
and the representative of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Nutting, have all many times during the dis- 
cussions of the Subcommittee noted the danger of 
inadequate control of fissionable material, that all 
our previous concepts have been rendered obsolete 
by new scientific developments, and that it was 
necessary to consider facts as they are today and 
not as they were yesterday or the day before. 

Mr. Nutting at the Subcommittee meeting of 
October 5, 1955 summed up the views of all the 
delegations when he referred to the “barrier of sci- 
ence which prevents us at this moment, on the ad- 
mission of the Soviet Union, the United States and 
every other delegation represented at this table, 
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from making nuclear disarmament the safe hope 
for the world that we would wish it to be.” 

The present impossibility of establishing an ef- 
fective inspection and control method that would 
completely account for nuclear weapons material 
is of exceptional importance. It means that no 
nation has as yet been able to find any scientific or 
other inspection method that would account for 
all nuclear weapons material. It means that the 
amount of unaccountability is of such magnitude 
as to be an unacceptable unknown quantity of vast 
destructive capacity. 


What Should Be Done? 


In the light of these circumstances, the United 
States believes that two steps should be taken to 
meet the issues posed by these facts. The first is 
to continue the search for the method by which 
complete accountability of nuclear materials and 
reliable inspection and control might be attained. 
The United States is already engaged in this 
search. The United States has placed a number 
of its ablest scientists in continuing work on this 
problem. The United States Government wel- 
comes efforts by any other nation in this regard 
and invites the scientists and officials of any nation 
in the world, if they believe they have a method 
which can completely account for past and present 
production of fissionable materials and to insure 
against improper diversion of nuclear weapons, to 
come forward and advance for consideration such 
a method. 

Second, in addition to such continuing study and 
research there must be a joint effort to reach agree- 
ments which can reduce the possibility of war, and 
in particular, and asa first priority provide against 
the possibility of a great surprise attack. 


President Eisenhower’s Proposal 


It is against this background that President 
fisenhower on July 21 proposed at Geneva that 
steps be taken now, which would have an imme- 
diate effect, which would be practical, and which 
would strike at the very core of the disarmament 
problem—the suspicion and fear which are the 
great causes of international tensions. The Eisen- 
hower proposal called for an exchange of blue- 
prints of their military establishments between 
the Soviet Union and the United States and the 
provision of facilities for reciprocal aerial recon- 
naissanice from one end to the other of these two 
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countries. The purpose of this exchange is to 
provide against the possibility of a great surprise 
attack, particularly with nuclear weapons, the 
importance of this having been previously recog- 
nized by the Soviet Union as well as by the United 
States. 

In expounding these proposals made by the 
President, in the Outline Plan presented by the 
United States in the Disarmament Subcommittee 
on August 30, 1955.5 in order to take into account 
the views of the Soviet Union expressed in its May 
10, 1955 proposals and at Geneva, as well as cer- 
tain views of the other members of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, the United States noted, 
“Each nation has recognized the need for ground 
observers, and these will be stationed at key loca- 
tions within the other country for the purpose of 
allowing them to certify the accuracy of the fore- 
going information and to give warning of evidence 
of surprise attack or of mobilization.” 

In introducing this August 30 Outline Plan, the 
United States also recognized that the danger of 
great surprise attack is a matter of concern to 
each of the Governments represented in the Sub- 
committee and to all nations of the world. It 
is further realized that the carrying out of the 
President’s proposal will involve the cooperation 
of each of the Governments represented in the 
Disarmament Subcommittee, and the question 
arises whether this exchange of military blueprints 
and aerial reconnaissance should be confined to the 
territorial limits of the United States and the So- 
viet Union. It is the belief of the United States 
that it is most essential that a beginning should 
be made on the President’s proposal by agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
but that this agreement between these two coun- 
tries putting the President’s plan into effect with- 
out delay might also provide for the adherence 
and participation, as agreed, of designated coun- 
tries on an equitable basis, once the plan is in 
operation between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

Furthermore, it should be clear that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is directed toward providing 
against the possibility of a great surprise attack 
of any kind with any weapon. So far as the in- 
formation to be exchanged is concerned, it will 
consist of the identification, strength, command 
structure and disposition of personnel, units and 
equipment of all major land, sea and air forces, 


"U.N. doc. DC/SC. 1/31. 
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including organized reserves and para-military; 
and a complete list of military plants, facilities, 
and installations with their locations. It is not 
contemplated that the blueprints of military estab- 
lishments would include every specific detail. 
Similar information would be simultaneously ex- 
changed by each Government, as mutually agreed 
upon by the two Governments, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. This exchange of 
information would be directed toward safeguard- 
ing against the possibility of a great surprise at- 
tack, and the details of information to be ex- 
changed are subject to negotiation. 

So far as aerial reconnaissance is concerned, 
however, the United States would not consider 
that there are prohibited areas. In the words of 
President Eisenhower, the United States “would 
allow these planes, properly inspected, peaceful 
planes, to fly over any particular area of the coun- 
try that they wanted to, because in this—only in 
this—way could you convince them there wasn’t 
something over there that maybe was by surprise 
ready to attack them.” 


Reduction of the Burden of Armaments 

The United States believes that the taking of 
this practical step to provide against the possi- 
bility of surprise attack, as suggested in the Pres- 
ident’s proposals, will lessen danger and relax 
international tensions. 

By this very fact, a system guarding against 
surprise attack as proposed by the United States 
should make more easily attainable a broader 
disarmament agreement. The lessons learned 
through the mutual exchange of military blue- 
prints and through reciprocal aerial reconnais- 
sance will help measurably in the joint efforts of 
the Disarmament Subcommittee to find an effec- 
tive inspection and control system which will fully 
support agreements to reduce, limit and regulate 
armaments and armed forces. 

It is the firm policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment that the relaxation of international ten- 
sions through concrete deeds should proceed con- 
currently with efforts to find a solution to the prob- 
lem of armaments. As President Eisenhower said 
at the Geneva Conference of Heads of Govern- 
ment, “The United States Government is prepared 
to enter into a sound and reliable agreement mak- 
ing possible the reduction of armament.” 

The United States earnestly seeks an agreement 
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for the reduction of all armaments and armed 
forces, concurrent with the relief of international 
tensions and when a reliable system of inspection 
and control is devised. The problems of disarma- 
ment have become increasingly complicated be- 
cause of the changed technical circumstances 
which have been previously described. These 
technical circumstances must be taken into account, 
not only in devising a system of inspection and 
control, but also in relation to the scale, timing 
and ratio of any reductions which might be agreed 
upon. 

While these considerations are being studied, 
and while our scientists are trying to find methods 
by which complete accountability for nuclear ma- 
terial and reliable inspection »nd control might 
be attained, it is imperative that we find the means 
to provide against surprise attack and to attain 
that degree of international trust indispensable to 
a broad disarmament program supported by 
effective inspection and reporting. The United 
States believes that the Eisenhower plan is the 
gateway to agreement in these further fields and 
in itself provides a great assurance against war. 

It is the hope of the United States that, upon 
further consideration of the proposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States at Geneva on July 21, 
the Outline Plan in implementation of the Presi- 
dential proposal submitted to the Disarmament 
Subcommittee on August 30, and the further ex- 
planations made during the course of the Sub- 
committee discussions and summed up in this 
memorandum, that the members of the Subcom- 
mittee, the Disarmament Commission and the 
United Nations General Assembly may decide 
that the early execution of this plan would con- 
tribute to the reduction of present international 
tensions, would provide safeguards against major 
surprise attack, would lessen the fear of war, 
would assist in the development of a comprehen- 
sive international agreement for the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments, and would advance the 
cause of peace. It is the further hope of the 
United States that agreement could be reached 
to place the proposal of the United States into 
effect at the earliest opportunity, and that the 
members of this Subcommittee would continue 
their efforts to reach agreement on an effective 
system of international inspection and control 
and upon a general program for reduction and 
limitation of armament. 
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Meeting the Challenge for 
Economic Progress 


Statement by Brooks Hays 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


It is altogether fitting and proper that we in 
the Second Committee should devote to the sub- 
ject of economic development a considerable por- 
tion of our time and energies. We do so in 
response to that farseeing provision in the charter 
which calls on the United Nations to promote— 
and I quote from article 55—“ . . . higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development.” 
It is indeed fundamental to the continuing peace 
and stability of the world as a whole that all 
peoples should have a chance to benefit in their 
day-to-day living from the advances which man 
has achieved in the techniques of production. 

Let me say at once, Mr. Chairman, that, in the 
matter of economic development, the interests of 
the peoples of the so-called developed and under- 
developed countries are essentially thesame. Asa 
matter of fact, I have often felt that these terms 
themselves are misleading. In my own country, 
which is generally classed among the so-called de- 
veloped, there are vast areas of underdevelopment 
which cause us concern. I also am aware that 
many so-called underdeveloped countries can show 
substantial accomplishments in many fields. To 
a considerable degree, we are all underdeveloped. 
The truth is, if one may simplify, that some coun- 
tries are onthe whole more underdeveloped than 
others. It is in the undoubted interest of all, at 
whatever place in the scale, that the disparities 
should be reduced and that the tide of rising ex- 
pectations shall nowhere lead to frustration, dis- 
illusionment, or misunderstanding. 

How can this challenge be met? What can the 
international community do to assist countries to 
further and to speed their economic development ? 
I use the word assist because, in the last analysis, 
the principal effort toward the economic develop- 
ment of each country can only be made by the 
people and government of that country. There 
‘an be no substitute for the will to progress, which 
is a compound of industry, enterprise, resolution, 
the willingness to forego the satisfactions of the 





‘Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Oct. 12 (U.S. delegation press release 2226). Mr. Hays 
is a Member of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
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moment in favor of lasting gains. But this is 
not to say that cooperative action in this field is 
either useless or undesirable. On the contrary, 
experience has clearly demonstrated the value of 
certain forms of international effort to supplement 
the efforts of individual countries. Let us exam- 
ine some of the ways in which this has been done. 


Technical Assistance 


First of all, there is the exchange of technical 
skills and experience. I refer to the various tech- 
nical assistance programs carried on by individual 
countries and by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies under the expanded technical as- 
sistance program. This is an outstanding ex- 
ample of mutual self-help. My delegation will 
have more to say about this when we come to it 
on our agenda. 

Nevertheless, it gives me great pleasure to be 
able to announce that my Government will pledge 
to the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram for 1956 the sum of $1514 million. The 
only limitation on this contribution is that it shall 
not exceed 50 percent of all contributions. 

Remarks made by one of the previous speakers 
suggest the mistaken belief that the United States 
Congress has attached conditions to our partici- 
pation in the United Nations expanded program 
of technical assistance. To remove this misunder- 
standing and clarify the situation, I would like to 
refer to Public Law 138, approved on July 8, 
1955. The last paragraph of this act contains a 
broad policy declaration. It says: 


It is hereby declared to be the continuing sense of the 
Congress that the Communist regime in China has not 
demonstrated its willingness to fulfill the obligations con- 
tained in the Charter of the United Nations and should 
not be recognized to represent China in the United 
Nations. ‘f 

This is an expression of the sense of the Con- 
gress, but it is in no way a condition or limitation 
on the granting of funds for the United Nations 
technical assistance program. 

The purpose of my country’s contribution to this 
program—and in fact to all economic assistance 
programs benefiting other countries—is well sum- 
marized in a paragraph of the same law, Public 
Law 138. Here it is stated—and I quote: 





It is the sense of the Congress that assistance under 
this Act shall be administered so as to assist other peoples 
in their efforts to achieve self-government or independence 
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under circumstances which will enable them to assume an 
equal station among the free nations of the world and 
to fulfill their responsibilities for self-government or in- 
dependence. 


As a member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, which drafted this language, and 
a participant in the congressional debate which 
produced this legislation, I am in a position to 
inform the committee that the language which I 
have just read faithfully expresses the sentiment 
of the Congress of the United States but in no 
sense implies a limitation on the proposed con- 
tribution to the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program for 1956. 


Work of Specialized Agencies 





Another significant contribution of the interna- 
tional community to the economic development of | 
underdeveloped countries is the work of various 
technical bodies of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. The valuable research carried 
on in technical fields by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organization, 
and the regional economic commissions (to men- 
tion only these) is a rich source of helpful infor- 
mation to the underdeveloped countries. I have 
mentioned particularly the Fao and the Wuo in 
this connectiun because I feel that the relation- 
ship of their work to economic development is not 
always as clear as it might be. The greater por- 
tion of the earth’s population earns its living from 
the soil. Increase in the productivity of agricul- 
tural processes must go hand in hand with indus- 
trialization if development is to proceed in bal- 
anced fashion. The work of the Fo in the fields 
of research and of technical assistance is therefore 
an important contribution to sound development. 
Wao is dedicated to the improvement of the su- 
preme resource of any country—its human popu- 
lation, whose health and physical well-being are 
of paramount importance in any hoped-for eco- 
nomic advance. 


Finance 


I now come to the subject of finance. Lack of 
-apital is by no means the only obstacle to develop- 
ment in many countries, nor is it necessarily the 
most important. Social or governmental insti- 
tutions, shortages of necessary skills, a low level 
of general education, unprogressive attitudes—all 
or any of these may, and in individual cases fre- 
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quently do, exercise an even greater retarding ef- 
fect. They may sometimes make impossible the 
full use of capital already available. Neverthe- 
less, it is reasonable to expect that many countries 
will in the course of the early stages of their eco- 
nomic development reach a stage at which capital 
available from intrrnal sources is insufficient to 
allow the rate of expansion they consider desirable. 
The most natural and the best source of supple- 
mentary capital in such cases is the international 
capital market. A country which offers reasonable 
guaranties against arbitrary or discriminatory 
treatment can generally obtain private inter- 
national investment capital on acceptable terms 
for economically sound development projects. 

While my Government feels strongly that pri- 
vate international risk capital is the most promis- 
ing, and in the long run the most beneficial, com- 
plement to private internal capital in the develop- 
ment process, we recognize the existence of special 
problems requiring special solutions. Ina country 
which is attempting to speed its economic develop- 
ment, there may be certain urgent projects, in 
themselves not attractive to private investment, 
but which are indispensable as preliminaries. To 
meet this type of situation, special lending insti- 
tutions have come into existence—the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and the Export-Import Bank. My 
Government is gratified by the progress made to- 
ward the establishment of the International 
Finance Corporation and looks to the early com- 
mencement of its operations. Weare hopeful that 
it will encourage and supplement private capital 
in undertaking new tasks. 

In addition, I believe it is opportune to mention 
here that, under the various bilateral agreements 
concluded since the war, the U.S. has made avail- 
able to the less developed areas of the world some 
$614 billion for reconstruction and economic de- 
velopment. The aid program recently approved 
by the American Congress calls for $162 million 
in development assistance to the countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. In addition, $12714 
million has been appropriated for bilateral tech- 
nical cooperation programs. 


Use of Surplus Foods 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to call attention at 
this point to a recent development. The Fao has 
published a most interesting report on a pilot 
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study in India of the possibilities of using surplus 
foods to promote economic development.? This 
study illustrates how the demand for consumer 
goods resulting from increased employment pro- 
duced by development projects could in large 
measure be met by the use of food and fiber sur- 
pluses which exist in some parts of the world to- 
day. The benefits which could flow from this 
type of arrangement in terms of controlling the 
inflationary effect of a high rate of investment and 
in diminishing the depressive effects of large com- 
modity surpluses on world markets would seem to 
warrant further exploration. It would prove 
especially useful in countries where increased con- 
sumer income is translated largely into additional 
demand for food and clothing. In simple terms, 
this means that a country with substantial unem- 
ployment or underemployment may, by using 
agricultural surpluses made available for the pur- 
pose, be able to set its unemployed to work on 
needed development projects. The wages which 
would be paid for this work would go to buy in- 
creased quantities of food and clothing. And this 
extra food and this extra clothing would come 
from the agricultural surpluses. In this fashion, 
and without in any way disturbing normal trade 
patterns, accumulated stocks of food and fiber 
which might otherwise constitute a threat to the 
normal price structure of these commodities in 
international markets may be usefully employed 
in furthering the economic development through 
projects which might not find the necessary 
financing. This is a most attractive possibility 
and would seem to warrant careful study and ex- 
ploration. Public Law 480 has been enacted to 
enable the United States to participate in this kind 
of international cooperation. 

Since the passage of Public Law 480 a little 
over a year ago, 21 agreements have been signed 
with 17 governments involving the purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities.* The total 
market value of these agreements has amounted 
to $360.8 million. The foreign currency resulting 


* Uses of Agricultural Surpluses To Finance Economic 
Development in Underdeveloped Countries: A Pilot Study 
in India, Fao Commodity Policy Studies No. 6, June 1955; 
may be secured from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y., price $1. 

>For a progress report on the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 
1955, p. 197. 
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from the sale of the commodities has been devoted 
to a variety of purposes, but a large percent has 
gone to loans or grants to further multilateral 
trade and economic development. In fact, 43 
percent has gone for these purposes. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 

The accelerating rate of progress in the field 
of peaceful use of atomic energy offers promise 
of new vistas which may profoundly affect the 
promises on which our ideas of development pos- 
sibilities have hitherto been based. No one can 
yet forecast the implications of these new dis- 
coveries. My Government has already entered 
into many agreements with other governments to 
provide them with equipment and fissionable ma- 
terial so that they may be able to keep abreast of 
work in this important field. It is our hope that 
an agency for the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
may shortly come into being to promote the peace- 
ful uses of the atom for the benefit of all. 

Discussions are currently under way or impend- 
ing which, it is devoutly hoped, may lead to an 
easing of past tensions and a resultant willing- 
ness on the part of many countries to reduce their 
armament burdens. Accomplishment of this aim 
would, in the words of the President of the United 
States,‘ 

. . . lighten the burdens upon the backs of the people. 
It would make it possible for every nation, great and 
small, developed and less developed, to advance the stand- 
ards of living of its people, to attain better food and 
clothing and shelter, more of education and larger en- 
joyment of life. 

And, at San Francisco in June the President 
stated,° 

As some success in disarmament is achieved, we hope 
that each of the so-called great powers will contribute 
to the United Nations, for promoting the technical and 
economic progress of the less productive areas, a portion 
of the resultant savings in military expenditures. 


The widespread desire of the less developed 
peoples for economic progress is one which we in 
the United States share very sincerely with them. 
The United States Government is contributing to 
the economic progress of less developed countries 
bilaterally. It is also proud to be associated with 
other United Nations members in various multi- 


‘ Ibid., p. 173. 
° Ibid., July 4, 1955, p. 3. 
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lateral endeavors toward the same goal. Even 
with the aid of the new techniques now available 
and the promise of achievement to come, the task 
of eliminating poverty, disease, and ignorance will] 
be a long one. But it is a worthy one—an in- 
dispensable one. To carry it forward with sound- 
ness, with justice for all, and without loss of 
precious human freedoms is worth our dedicated 
effort. 
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Sains 


Administrative Progress and Problems in 


the United Nations and Its Agencies 


Statement by Chester FE’. Merrow 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


As you know, it has become almost a tradition 
in the United States for the President to appoint 
at least two Members of the Congress to serve 
on the United States delegation to the United 
Nations. As in all countries, such an appoint- 
ment is one of the highest honors which one can 
receive. I accordingly consider myself most for- 
tunate to have been asked by President Eisen- 
hower to serve as a delegate to this Tenth General 
Assembly. 

In the course of these first days of the General 
Assembly, I have had an opportunity to meet a 
number of my fellow delegates from many other 
countries. We have exchanged views on several 
topics. One of the favorite topics has been the 
comparison of assignments. In the course of our 
discussions, I have been struck by the fact that 
the Administrative and Budgetary Committee, to 
which we here have been assigned, is a central and 
all-important committee. Although the functions 
of the committee are comparable to the appropria- 
tions committees of national Congresses and Par- 
liaments, they also extend to broader problems of 
administration. 

You, Mr. Chairman [Hans Engen], as the re- 
spected Ambassador of Norway, a country known 
for its interest in administration and economy, 
and the distinguished chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, Ambassador Aghnides, are among 
those whom I have met who share my own view 
of the importance of this committee. 





‘Made in Committee V (Administrative and Budgetary) 
on Oct. 11 (U.S. delegation press release 2224). Mr. 
Merrow is a Member of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

*Thanassis Aghnides (Greece), chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 
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Because it is essential that the importance of 
this body, the counterpart of similar committees 
in our national Parliaments, be fully understood, 
I hope I may be pardoned if I express my views on 
the work of the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee and on its place in the United Nations 
structure. 

First, and of special importance, is the fact that 
the Administrative and Budgetary Committee is 
the only place in the United Nations where the 
representatives of governments can examine to- 
gether the organizational, administrative, and 
financial structure of the various parts of the 
United Nations system to insure the development 
of a sound and integrated whole. This oppor- 
tunity is of particular interest tome. During my 
service in the Congress of the United States, I 
have had the privilege of serving as chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Movements. This 
subcommittee conducted hearings and studied the 
operations of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and other international organiza- 
tions. I was also head of a mission that visited 
all of the specialized agencies located in Europe, 
as well as the branch office of the United Nations. 
This mission discussed with the key officials of 
these agencies many of the problems which con- 
cern us here. The report of the mission to the 
Congress * has been printed and given public dis- 
tribution. With Ambassador Aghnides, I share 
the experience and memory of attending the 1945 
conference in London that drafted the Unesco 
constitution. All of this makes the opportunity 
for an exchange of views in the General Assem- 


_bly especially welcome. 





°H. Rept. 1251, 88d Cong., 2d sess. 
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It is well, perhaps, in this 10th anniversary year 
of the United Nations, to begin with an across- 
the-board look at the developments in our major 
fields of concern—organizational matters, budgets 
and contributions, personnel policy, and coordi- 
nation of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


Growth of the United Nations System 


First, in the organizational field. The years 
since the establishment of the United Nations have 
seen a growth not only in the United Nations it- 
self but also the development of 10 specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. There is the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, which was origi- 
nally part of the League of Nations and is seeking 
to raise labor standards and improve working 
conditions. The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has been established to improve food and 
agricultural production and distribution. To 
promote peace through collaboration in educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural matters, there is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. The International Civil 
Aviation Organization aims at developing inter- 
national air transport and improving standards 
of international air navigation. The task of 
facilitating exchange of mail and improving 
world postal services falls to the Universal Postal 
Union, one of the oldest international organiza- 
tions, dating back to 1875. The World Health 
Organization is dedicated to raising world health 
standards. The International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, which stems from an organization 
established in 1865, is engaged in promoting the 
rational and efficient use of telecommunication 
facilities. Better weather reporting is the aim 
of the World Meteorological Organization, a re- 
cent outgrowth of the International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization. The International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund undertake to 
facilitate the investment of capital for productive 
purposes and to promote currency stability. 

In addition to these permanent and regularly 
supported specialized agencies, there are now five 
programs operating under United Nations aegis 
with the assistance of voluntary contributions. 
These are the International Children’s Fund, to 
promote maternal and child welfare; the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program, to bring about higher 
living standards; the Palestine Relief and Works 
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Agency, to provide food, shelter, and gainful em- 
ployment for nearly 900,000 refugees; the Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, to relieve the suffering 
and repair the devastation caused by aggression; 
and the Refugee Fund, to find permanent solu- 
tions for limited groups of refugees. 

The activities of these agencies and programs 
extend to nearly every part of the world—to ap- 
proximately 90 countries and territories, in fact, 
thus reaching far beyond the membership of the 
United Nations itself. The result is a growth in 
the size of the regular international secretariats 
until they now total more than 9,000 persons. To 
this must be added the internationally recruited 


personnel required to operate the voluntary pro- | 
a total cf approximately 2,200 persons, | 





grams 
This is exclusive of local assistance which runs 
into the thousands. 

This trend has led to organizational decentral- 
ization, and this in turn raises the most difficult 
kind of management problems, many of which 
have yet to be solved in a satisfactory manner. 
Through his organizational survey extending over 





the last 2 years, the Secretary-General has sought _ 


to assess the character of the problems which the 
United Nations faces in this area. He is now in 
the process of instituting measures designed to 
improve overall United Nations management and 
control of its far-flung operations. Whether cur- 
rent measures are an adequate answer to this 
problem remains to be seen. I am convinced that 
efforts in the same direction should be continued 
in the United Nations and should be undertaken 
in the specialized agencies. 


Total Cost of the U.N. System 

The Information Annex to the Budget Esti- 
mates for 1956 (doc. A/2904/Add.1) shows us 
that the gross budgets of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, exclusive of the Interna- 
tional Bank and International Monetary Fund, 
total $85 million in 1955. To this should be added 
$102,500,000, representing the approximate 1955 
operating level of the voluntarily financed United 
Nations programs of the International Children’s 
Fund, the Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, the Refugee Fund, the Palestine Relief and 
Works Agency, and the Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. The combined total of regular budgets 
and voluntary programs for 1955 approximates 
$187,500,000. This compares to a total expendi- 
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ture figure of approximately $122,500,000 in 1947, 
the first fully operative year of the United Na- 
tions, the Children’s Fund, and the then existing 
specialized agencies (inclusive of the International 
Refugee Organization, but exclusive of the Inter- 
national Bank and Fund). 

For the period from 1946 to 1954 inclusive, the 
total of the United Nations and the currently ex- 
isting specialized agency expenditures (exclusive 
of the Bank and Fund) amount to approximately 
$601 million. If the budgets for 1955 are added, 
the cumulative total to date is $686 million. Add 
to this $665 million representing the amount spent 
on the voluntarily financed programs of the United 
Nations for the same period, plus $412,700,000 
expended by the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, and we see that a total of $1,764,000,000 has 
been devoted by the international community to 
the work of the United Nations agencies. 

If these facts and figures are to be really mean- 
ingful in terms of the task of this committee, it is 
necessary to analyze them briefly. The 1947 fig- 
ures represent the initial development stage of the 
United Nations, the International Children’s 
Fund, and seven specialized agencies, one of which 
is no longer in operation, namely, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. The 1955 figure 
represents the going programs of the United Na- 
tions, eight of the specialized agencies, and five 
major operating agencies, supported by voluntary 
funds. 

Translated into activities, the growing figures 
spell cooperative international endeavor to keep 
the peace, to raise standards of living through 
economic and social development, to feed the 
hungry, to care for the displaced and homeless, 
to fight disease and ignorance, to facilitate man’s 
efforts to communicate, and to enhance man’s en- 
joyment of work and life. Given these goals, the 
funds expended can be easily justified, provided 
this committee and its counterpart in other agen- 
cles exercise the necessary vigilance to insure that 
waste, inefficiency, organizational defects, and un- 
necessary overhead are eliminated and that the re- 
sults achieved are commensurate with the outlay 
of funds. The fact that the United Nations 
budget seems to have reached a stabilization point 
does not mean that we should relax our efforts to 
find ways and means of improving efficiency and 
eliminating unnecessary activities. This is a con- 
tinuing responsibility of good stewardship. The 
budgets of the specialized agencies should likewise 
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be subjected to continuing and careful scrutiny by 
governments. 


Sharing of Costs 


At the same time that these regular budgets 
of the United Nations agencies have been increas- 
ing, there has been a trend toward more equitable 
sharing of costs, so that no one member pays 
more than one-third of the total budget in any 
agency. The payment record in all agencies 
would indicate that with few exceptions, where 
the circumstances are most unusual, assessments 
upon governments have not exceeded their capac- 
ity or willingness to pay. This presents a sharp 
contrast to the situation existing in the programs 
financed by voluntary contributions, viz, the 
United Nations International Children’s Fund, 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency, United Nations Refugee 
Fund, and the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program. 

We had a report last week from Mr. Cutts,‘ the 
chairman of the special committee set up to negoti- 
ate and collect contributions for these programs. 
This report indicated that pledges in particular 
lag far behind the financial targets which have 
been set in order to operate an adequate program. 
This is in spite of the fact that the larger contribu- 
tors assume a higher proportion of the total costs 
than is the case with the regular budgets. In 
the light of the important tasks assigned to these 
agencies, I believe we should give serious attention 
to the possible reasons for this situation—whether 
targets are set too high or governments are ignor- 
ing their responsibilities or both. 

The support of all member governments—and I 
stress the word “all”—for the causes served by 
the programs of the United Nations agencies must 
be sustained and indeed increased. The form of 
such support, i. e., through an international agency 
or otherwise, and the amount of money devoted to 
it will require a continuing assessment of the fol- 
lowing factors, among others: 


(a) whether an international agency can be 
demonstrated to be the best instrument for meeting 
the needs which are justifiably the concern of the 
international community ; 


‘T. W. Cutts (Australia). The report of the Negotiat- 
ing Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds is U.N. doce. 
A/2945. 
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(b) the degree to which the members of such 
an agency are willing to bear an equitable share 
of the financial burdens entailed in assuming such 
international responsibilities. It is an inescap- 
able fact that, if the brunt of the costs fall upon 
a few member states, the undertaking is not truly 
international and misunderstandings will surely 
result ; 

(c) and lastly, whether international assistance 
will be adequately supported and supplemented by 
national endeavor. 


Personnel Management 


Another major area of continual concern to this 
committee has been the development of sound per- 
sonnel policies. The record will show, I believe, 
that this has been one of the most challenging but 
difficult aspects of the development of interna- 
tional ‘organizations. This is due not only to the 
human and personal problems involved but also 
to the vastly different national traditions and ap- 
proaches in dealing with these problems. Nev- 
ertheless, considerable progress has been made in 
developing among the United Nations agencies 
good, sound, and consistent conditions of service 
in respect of such matters as salaries and allow- 
ances, pensions, leave, sickness and disability ben- 
efits. Past and current debate in this committee 
and in the specialized agencies indicates, however, 
the continued existence of numerous unsolved 
problems connected with staff morale and with 
the selection, development, and maintenance of 
competent staff of the highest integrity. 

For example, concern has been reiterated many 
times on such problems as attracting high caliber 
staff, equitable geographical distribution, elim- 
inating incompetent or unsuitable staff, giving en- 
couragement and recognition to competent staff, 
and development of an esprit de corps within the 
organization. These utterances together with ex- 
pressed attitudes and actions of the various staff 
councils indicate that far greater attention and em- 
phasis needs to be given to ways and means of 
improving personnel management. It would ap- 
pear to be essential, for example, to develop rec- 
ognized and accepted standards of competence for 
selection and promotion and to evolve methods for 
applying these as objectively as possible. Mem- 
ber governments, the staff, and the public at large 
must be assured that the controlling criteria are 
the charter standards of the highest integrity, 
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competence, and efficiency, and that to the extent 
that these standards are met, due regard is paid to 
recruiting on as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
sible. 

A second consideration is that perhaps the time 
has come to examine the concept of geographical 
representation to see whether the interests of the 
organization might be better served if this is in- 
terpreted to be a fair representation of the vari- 
ous cultures indigenous to the various member 
states. A mere counting of heads by nationality 
does not serve the purpose of enriching the organ- 
ization by the provision of diversified training, 
background, and traditions. Still another factor 
requiring attention is mentioned by the Interna- 
tional Civil Service Advisory Board, a group of 
international experts in this field, when it empha- 
sized that adequate staff induction and training, 
as well as effective supervision, are especially im- 
portant in an international organization. Yet 
there appears to be little evidence throughout the 
agencies of specific programs to insure that these 
needs are met. These are but a few examples, but 
I believe this recital serves to illustrate how much 





more can and should be done in the interest of | 


improving effectiveness of the staff. 


Coordination of United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies 


. ! 
While I have sought to present an overall sum- | 
mary of administrative progress and problems in | 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies, | 


such a survey would not be complete without men- 
tion of the question of coordination, as such.’ 


Considerable progress in coordination among the | 


United Nations and its specialized agencies has 
been made in the administrative field. There are, 


for example, a generally comparable salary allow- | 


ance and leave system, a common pension system, 
comparable personnel and financial regulations, 
and certain common administrative services. 
This accomplishment has been primarily due to 
the combined efforts of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, the 


Administrative Committee on Coordination and | 


its subcommittees, and the consistency of positions 


of many of the governments represented in the | 


various organizations. 
°For a statement on this question 

Kotschnig, Deputy U.S. Representative in the Economic 
and Social Council, see BULLETIN of Aug. 22, 1955, p. 317. 
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In view of this and the work being undertaken 
by the Economic and Social Council to insure 
coordination and integration of program plan- 
ning, it seems timely to my delegation to explore 
what measures this committee might recommend 
to improve the combined operations and effective- 
ness of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

Before advancing the suggestions of my delega- 
tion, let me state briefly what I believe the basic 
relation of the United Nations and its agencies 
should be. The central fact is that each agency, 
regardless of its constitutional autonomy, is a 
vital part of the whole United Nations system. 
In the eyes of the world, the success of a special- 
ized agency is considered the success of the United 
Nations itself and vice versa. Likewise, the weak- 
ness of a specialized agency is considered to be 
the weakness of the United Nations. There is 
a reality we should not ignore. 


Recommendations 


Against this background of progress and prob- 
lems, I shall proceed to outline the views of my 
delegation on both the issues before us which 
require immediate action and those on which at- 
tention needs to be focused and an exchange of 
views encouraged if solutions are to be eventually 
developed. 


(1) We are satisfied with the role of the Advi- 
sory Committee and the Contributions Committee, 
and we shall on most points support their recom- 
mendations for the 1956 United Nations budget 
and scale of assessment. We note that both com- 
mittees are authorized by the Assembly to render 
service to the specialized agencies. The Contri- 
butions Committee has been called upon by nu- 
merous agencies to provide factual and statistical 
data. The Advisory Committee received authori- 
zation last year to visit the specialized agencies, 
upon their invitation, to continue the study of 
administrative and budgetary coordination. It 
is understood that at least one agency has extended 
an invitation to the Advisory Committee. It is 
to be hoped that others will do likewise, since 
there is a very real need for the budget of every 
U.N. organization to have the careful and thor- 
ough type of expert examination which is given 
by the Advisory Committee on behalf of govern- 
ments. 

The advantage of having one group do the task 
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for all agencies is obvious. It is a means by 
which the administration and governments in 
each agency can obtain objective advice on ad- 
ministrative improvements that would lead to 
better results for the money expended. It offers 
a means of identifying and focusing attention 
on common problems and the solutions thereto. 
The question arises, however, as to how the Advi- 
sory Committee can fulfill its responsibilities to 
the Assembly and at the same time perform a use- 
ful role on behalf of the agencies. 

Since article 17 of the United Nations Charter 
places upon the Assembly certain responsibilities 
for review of specialized agency budgets, we can 
all agree that from the standpoint of the General 
Assembly as well as of the specialized agencies 
it is important for the Advisory Committee to 
undertake such a role. The problem therefore 
boils down to one of practical arrangements. It 
would appear to my delegation that there are sev- 
eral possible courses of action that would enable 
the Advisory Committee to fulfill this enlarged 
role satisfactorily to all concerned. Before ad- 
vancing any specific suggestions on this matter, 
however, I think it is more fitting that we should 
profit from any views the Advisory Committee 
itself may have on this point. I hope that Am- 
bassador Aghnides with his usual wisdom can 
point the way for a fruitful discussion among 
delegations and representatives of the specialized 
agencies. 

(2) The second major suggestion which grows 
out of my introductory analysis is in response to 
the need for giving more attention to achieving 
better personnel management. This, of course, 
can only be done successfully if the head of each 
agency recognizes the importance of this matter 
and gives it his full support. Otherwise day-to- 
day operations will tend to crowd out such a pro- 
gram. We would urge that the Secretary-General 
and the heads of the various agencies give this 
matter high priority during the course of the next 
few years. Itisimportant that the U.N. organiza- 
tions benefit from modern techniques in personnel 
management. One rather concrete proposal which 
suggests itself on the basis of current U.S. experi- 
ence is the institution of an incentive award 
system. 

The President of the United States, with con- 
gressional approval, initiated a program of this 
kind last November, as a means of enlisting the 
ingenuity and inventiveness of every member of 
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the United States Civil Service in the cause of 
greater efficiency and productivity. The chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion reported recently that during the first 7 
months of operation 138,000 suggestions were re- 
ceived, 35,000 adopted, about $1,500,000 was paid 
out in cash awards, and the taxpayer benefited to 
the extent of savings of $40 million. While the 
unique and complex character of personnel prob- 
lems in international organizations may require 
considerable modification of national experience, 
it is still valid to expect that these organizations 
can benefit from experience like that of the United 
States. 

We also believe that the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board could play a useful and 
more active role in this connection. To date the 
Board has issued advisory reports covering re- 
cruitment, training, and standards of conduct. 
They provide basic policy guides which can and 
should be used to better purpose by all agencies, 
but there has been no followup. More could be 
done by the Board, particularly in assisting those 
organizations to plan and develop sound programs 
of this kind, tailored to the agency’s needs. 

(3) My third major suggestion is directed to 
both the secretariats and the governments repre- 
sented here and in other agencies. I believe, and it 
is the belief of my Government, that greater vigi- 
lance and restraint are required in order to avoid 
an unduly large proportion of international budg- 
ets being used for administrative and overhead 
services. There are a number of specific measures 
which could and should be employed with greater 
fidelity to curb this tendency and which should 
lead to greater economy. 

(a) Inthe absence of exceptional circumstances, 
major meetings of international organizations 
should be held at headquarters. 

(b) Meetings should be scheduled to avoid peaks 
and valleys in the workloads for secretariats and 
governments. 

(c) There should be strict publication and docu- 
mentation control. In this connection, my delega- 
tion would like to suggest that the Fifth Commit- 
tee might set an example and establish a healthy 
precedent by foregoing summary records except 
for important debates. For many items on the 
agenda, such as those we have just disposed of, the 
report of the committee constitutes an adequate 
account of the proceedings. 

This is not solely a United Nations problem. 
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The following plaintive note is sounded in the re. 
port of the Program Commission of the last Gen- 
eral Conference of Unesco. 


In conclusion, the Commission wishes to call the atten. 
tion of the General Conference to certain problems which 
have not only caused delay but have also, in many cases, 
reduced the effectiveness of its work. First is the prob. 
lem of paper work. Never before has the Commission 
had to consider so many documents as this year....A 
considerable number of important resolutions were hidden 
in these piles of papers, from which they had to be sorted 
out in order to be adopted, or more often than not held 
over for another meeting, or amended, or reamended, until 
one’s head began to spin. 


This has an all too familiar ring and has been 
echoed in these halls as well as elsewhere. 

(d) Meetings should start promptly. In this, 
some of the technical agencies such as WHOo main- 
tain a better record than the United Nations or- 
gans. The International Scientific Conference 





on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Geneva | 


last August was outstanding on this score. The 
following excerpt from the closing address of the 
president of the conference, Dr. Bhabha of India, 
points to the fact that: 


Its success is also due to the spirit and the manner in 
which all the delegates have played their part. From 
the very beginning meetings have begun and ended on 
time, and all the speakers have adhered to the time limit 
set in the program. I am told that this is by no means a 
usual feature of international conferences. The difference 
can perhaps be attributed to the circumstance that, ina 
scientific conference such as this, each speaker has some- 
thing concrete to communicate. I suppose that, when 


one has nothing too concrete to communicate, there is no | 


inherent reason why, having started speaking, one should 
stop. 

My colleagues will be greatly relieved, I am sure, 
to know that I have taken the last comment of Dr. 
Bhabha to heart and that very soon IT will stop. 


Additional Special Items 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to indicate at this 
point the United States position on several non- 
recurring items which are important primarily in 
the United Nations context. 

My delegation strongly supports the recom- 
mendations of the Special Committee on Judicial 


Review of Administrative Tribunal Judgments? | 


and hopes that the report of that committee will 
enable the Fifth Committee to deal with this item 
with a minimum of debate. 


°U.N. doe. A/2909. 
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The United States Government is also gratified 
to note that the Secretary-General plans to com- 
plete the headquarters construction in 1956 and, 
in this connection, to erect a memorial plaque for 
those who have died in the service of the United 
Nations. We also consider it eminently just and 
proper for the Fifth Committee to act favorably 
on the proposal to establish a memorial cemetery 
in Korea. 

I could not close these general remarks without 
expressing the appreciation of my delegation for 
the work of the various standing committees which 
serve the Fifth Committee so faithfully, such as 
the Advisory Committee, the Contributions Com- 
mittee, and the Board of Auditors. 

My delegation would also like to associate itself 
with the thanks expressed by the chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, in the foreword to the com- 
mittee’s first report, to the persons who have con- 
tributed to the work of the Advisory Committee. 
This particularly applies to the valuable assist- 
ance rendered by Mr. Watson Sellar, retiring 
member of the Board of Auditors, and Mr. Hans 
Christian Andersen, retiring Controller, both of 
whom have contributed so much to the sound 
fnancial management of the United Nations. 
The Fifth Committee is indebted to Mr. Sellar, 
who has served since the inception of the United 
Nations, for his personal contribution to the de- 
velopment of a thoroughgoing audit system and 
for the enormous assistance rendered by the staff 
of his Government department. Tribute is also 
due the Government of Canada, which has made 
this possible. 

If, as on this occasion and others, we fee] it 
necessary to comment critically on certain details 
of United Nations administration, we do so only 
out of a desire to be helpful and constructive. My 
delegation is convinced that the United Nations 
must continue to examine and improve its adminis- 
trative practices if it is to fulfill the great hopes 
that we—and I think the whole world—have for 
its continued growth as an instrument working 
for peace in this nuclear age. I have no doubt 
that my colleagues on this committee are as con- 
scious as I am of the great responsibility we bear 
as overseers of an organization which embodies so 
much hope and promise. Ifthe United Nations is 
to play the role expected of it in this disorderly 
and uncertain world, those who carry out its man- 
date will have to function with a high sense of 
duty and teamwork. 
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Convinced as we are of the challenge and the 
difficulty which this administrative task places 
upon the Secretary-General, we stand ready 
always to cooperate with him. His term of office 
has been marked by accomplishments and im- 
provements which merit our sincere pride and 
gratitude. 

I am confident that, if properly supported, the 
United Nations system as it enters its second 
decade will grow, develop, and increase in influ- 
ence and effectiveness. We are engaged in waging 
peace with an intensity and earnestness of purpose 
never before experienced in the history of the 
world. In that great effort the United Nations 
system serves as one of mankind’s major instru- 
mentalities. The charter is a living organism and 
has developed and must continue to develop as a 
potent instrument for meeting the many complex 
problems of international character which know 
no boundary lines. As we try to project the fu- 
ture, we can be certain that, with a concerted 
effort on the part of all of us, the United Nations 
system will succeed and help man realize his great- 
est hope and that a new and peaceful world will 
emerge through the instrumentality of the U.N. 
structure. Toward that goal the Administrative 
and Budgetary Committee, by making possible 
more efficient use of available funds, can make a 
major contribution. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Contracting Parties to GATT 


The Department of State announced on October 
20 (press release 610) that James C. H. Bon- 
bright, U.S. Ambassador to Portugal, will be 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Tenth 
Session of the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Garr), opening 
at Geneva on October 27. The delegation also 
includes the following: 

Vice chairman 
John M. Leddy, Special Assistant to the Deputy Under 

Secretary for Economic Affairs, Department of State 
Advisers 
A. Richard DeFelice, Chief, International Agreements 

Branch, Trade Policy Division, Foreign Agricultural 

Service, Department of Agriculture 
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Ethel M. Dietrich, Director, Trade Division, U.S. Mission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 
pean Regional Organizations, Paris 

Robert Eisenberg, Attaché, U.S. Embassy, Luxembourg 

Morris J. Fields, Chief, Commercial Policy and United 
Nations Division, Office of International Finance, De- 
partment of the Treasury 

Mortimer Goldstein, Assistant Chief, International Fi- 
nance Division, Department of State 

Walter Hollis, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economie Affairs, Department of State 

Eugene J. Kaplan, Chief, United Kingdom-Ireland Sec- 
tion, British Commonwealth Division, Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Bernard Norwood, Trade Agreements and Treaties Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Laurence G. Pickering, Trade Agreements and Treaties 
Division, Department of State 

George L. Robbins, Department of Agriculture 

Joe A. Robinson, U.S. Consulate General, Geneva 

Clarence S. Siegel, Assistant Director, European Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Leonard Weiss, Assistant Chief, Trade Agreements and 
Treaties Division, Department of State 
The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

is a trade agreement in which the United States 

and 34 other countries participate. Initially ne- 
gotiated in 1947, its rules of trade now cover more 
than 80 percent of the world’s commerce. 

The Tenth Session is expected to last about 5 
weeks. It will be concerned with problems that 
have arisen under the agreement since the last 
meeting of its adherents, which began October 28, 
1954, and ended March 7, 1955. 

At the Tenth Session there will be consultations 
about the discriminatory import restrictions of five 
countries: the United Kingdom, Ceylon, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The consultations will include a 
broad examination of (1) the impact on trade of 
the restrictions in question and (2) the basis for 
their retention. During this review, the U.S. 
delegation will have the opportunity to seek infor- 
mation regarding the operation of the import con- 
trols of these countries and to press for relaxation 
of those which appear to be unduly or unneces- 
sarily severe. 

The U.S. delegation also intends to hold infor- 
mal talks with the delegations of several other 
countries with a view to securing a relaxation of 
certain of their import controls adversely affecting 
American products. 

The Contracting Parties will also review the 
first annual revort by the United States on restric- 
tions on agricultural imports into the United 
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States. Such restrictions are made in connection 
with domestic price-support legislation on farm 
commodities. At the Ninth Session the United 
States obtained a waiver of its obligations under 
the agreement in order to eliminate conflict: be- 
tween the requirements of this legislation and the 
provisions of the Garr laying down the conditions 
under which import controls may be imposed. 

The Contracting Parties will also consider at 
the Tenth Session applications by Belgium and 
Luxembourg for authorization to maintain a lim- 
ited number of restrictions on imports of agricul- 
tural products. These applications are expected 
to be considered in the light of arrangements made 
at the Ninth Session whereby a Contracting Party 
in the process of eliminating the import controls 
protecting its monetary reserves may be permitted 
in special circumstances to continue certain of the 
controls for a limited period of time. Such au- 
thorizations are designed to facilitate the transi- 
tion to the complete elimination of such import 
controls and would contain safeguards for the in- 
terests of other Garr countries. 

The delegations of the 35 governments will con- 
sider a report by the six Garr countries which eon- 
stitute the European Coal and Steel Community. 
These countries, Belgium, France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands, will describe recent Csc operations 
as they affect the coal and steel trade of their Garr 
partners. 
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Appointments 

Robert C. Hill, as Special Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Mutual Security Affairs, effective Octo- 
ber 12 (press release 616 dated October 21). 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
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Recess Appointments 


John J. Muccio, as Ambassador to Iceland, October 19. 
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Many American tourists have but vague ideas of what they 
should expect from their consuls in the way of services while 
they are traveling abroad. The average United States citizen 
has some idea of the functions of his diplomatic representa- 
tives but seems to be quite confused about the duties of the 
American consul. 

The American Consul, a 14-page pamphlet, tells what a 
consul is and what hedoes. The leaflet offers a concise account 
of the history and development of the consular services. These 
are some of the subjects treated : 


Some Early History 
Ships and Seamen 

Visas 

Passports 

Citizenship 

Protective Services 
Custody of Estates 
Insuring Just Treatment 
Missing Persons 
Consular Courts 
Political, Economic, and Trade Reports 


Copies of The American Consul may be purchased for 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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